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‘*We can recall no textbook on psychology that is quite as rich in common sense as 
Cameron’s ‘Educational Psychology,’ ’’ says a review in The Journal of Education 


Professor Charles H. Judd, of the University of Chicago, says, ‘‘It seems to me to be 
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The American 
Discovery of 
Russia 


Summer of 1928 | 


The Russian authorities have again of- 
fered to receive parties of Americans 
sponsored by the National Student Fed- 
eration of America and The Open Road. 





Each group is limited to 8 members plus 
a qualified American leader and a Rus- 
sian interpreter. 

Time in Russia, 3, 4, 5 or 6 weeks. 


Inclusive round trip, New York to 
New York, $725 and up. 


Sailings: June 16, 23, 30 and July 7. 


Visas: Application through 
The Open Road. 


The Open Road, Inc. 


2 West 46th Street New York 
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HE choice of discriminating Phila 
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Famous for its Courteous Service and | 
Homelike Environment. 
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located 
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ARTS AND ARTISTRY IN TEACHER 
TRAINING’ 


No word of mine can add to the warmth 
of the greeting which has been extended to 
our guests in behalf of the faculty and stu- 
dent body. Nor ean expression of mine 
measure the depths of personal apprecia- 
tion for the weleome that has been so gen- 
erously and genuinely showered upon us 
during the months since we came to live 
and labor among you. The generous words 
of good will and prophetic hope of your 
chairman, the president of the state board 
of education, come with challenging im- 
pact; your speaker feels keenly that chal- 
lenge and humbly aecepts the implications 
of its responsibility. 

Professor Macy Campbell writes of 
peasantry or power in his ‘‘Rural Life at 
the Cross Roads.’’ A sense of crisis runs 
through Dr. Sisson’s brilliant treatise, 
‘Educating for Freedom.’’ Evidences of 
a hundred kinds indicate that urban life 
hangs in the balance. It is no small task 
to phrase a philosophy of teaching adequate 
to meet the needs implicit in these new and 
changing conditions of life. One does not 
lightly assume the direction of teacher- 
training for this great people, urban and 
rural, in this favored and happy land, for 
this congeries of races where the path of 
the padres is trod anew by Nordic, Celt, 
Saxon and Frank of the Northlands, by 
Spaniard, Italian and Greek of the south, 
by Russian, Hebrew Oriental and many, 
many others. Commissioner Payson Smith 
speaks of old New England with its her- 
itage of Puritan ideals in education and re- 


‘Inaugural address of the president of the San 
Francisco State Teachers College, March 30, 1928. 





ligion as a great New England, and he adds 
that the new New England, with its influx 
of French-Canadians, Irish, Jews, Italians 
and many other peoples is a different but 
great New England. The opportunity is 
no less apparent that here in an old yet new 
land there shall come, if youth be guided 
aright, the same choice flowering of physi- 
eal vigor, mental acumen, industrial and 
commercial achievement, and proud cul- 
tural lineages of these hardy and resistant 
peoples who have made and still are mak- 
ing world history. 


ARTS AND ARTISTRY 


By common consent, in modern thought 
there are both arts and artistry in teacher 
training. For the purposes of this thesis, 
the arts may be conceived as encompassing : 
(1) Some elementary knowledge of the 
bodies of information called the liberal arts, 
with extended study in one or more phases 
or fields of literature, foreign language, 
the social and allied sciences—those mar- 
velous heritages of past cultures which are 
called the humanities; (2) the fine arts of 
representation and music, to the extent at 
least of some degree of appreciation if not 
actual technical skill in performance; and 
(3) some of the applied arts of commercial 
processes, manual training skills and home- 
making arts. By easy stretch of the imag- 
ination, the arts may include mathematics 
and the range of modern pure and applied 
sciences; in fact, they may include in the 
sense intended here all the bodies of know]l- 
edge, the technical skills, the powers, habits 
and attitudes over and above those that 
must be taught, drilled and inculeated in 
the processes of the education of childhood 
and youth. 
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Artistry, on the other hand, embodies in- 
formation, skills and attitudes actually to 
be taught, the skills, methods, devices and 
artifices of good teaching, and the profes- 
sional studies which lead to technical 
competence. 

No brief is here borne for the academic- 
minded colaborer who exalts pure scholar- 
ship and labors honestly and diligently to 
prepare great bodies of worthwhile mate- 
rial, but who decries the skills employed in 
presenting them to others and places stu- 
dents under the handicap of slovenly ar- 
rangement, wretched method, crude and in- 
adequate English and awkward self-con- 
scious delivery. Whatever may be said of 
scholarly ability, out of such stuff great 
teachers are not made. 

Even less is a brief borne for the pro- 
fessional extremist who decries the intel- 
lectual powers inherent in fine scholarship 
and the prolonged effort and time required 
for adequate academic backgrounds, but 
who exalts the scientific and practical 
aspects of method. In modern education 
there is little place for the light seen ever 
through a glass darkly or for the meager 
goods exhibited in a show case. 

This, then, is the thesis of the present 
hour: To the arts and artistry may a life- 
time of service be dedicated; to them may 
choice young lives in confidence be devoted ; 
to their promotion may the efforts of this 
faculty be extended. Arts and artistry, 
scholarship and method, learning and pro- 
fessional skill, both are essential and at- 
tainable, and each is the complement of the 
other. Great intellectual curiosities are to 
be satisfied in any of a multitude of fields 
of learning. Keen professional satisfac- 
tions are to be found in the sheer artistry 
of presentation. Scholarly backgrounds are 
of complex and infinite patterns. Great 
instructional skill has in it something 
highly sensitized and _ individualized. 
Teaching power of the first order emerges 
when, those elements fuse in the white heat 
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of intellectual interest and professional de. 
votion. 


Wuo SuHaut Be Epvucarep? 


Nearly three centuries have passed since 
it was recorded in the minutes of the Bos. 
ton town meeting: ‘‘That our brother 
Philemon Pourmont shalbe entreated to 
become scholemaster for the teaching and 
nourtering of children with us,’’ and made 
by that action our brother Philemon the 
first teacher of English-speaking America, 
The measure of Puritan devotion to higher 
education is duly recorded in the ‘‘First 
Fruits of New England,’’ published in 
London, 1643: 


After God had carried us safe to New England, 
and we had builded our houses, provided neces- 
sities for our livelihood, reared convenient places 
for God’s worship, and settled the Civil Govern 
ment; One of the next things we longed for, and 
looked after was to Advance Learning, and per 
petuate it to Posterity, dreading to leave an illiter- 
ate ministry to the Churches, when our present 
Ministers shall lie in the Dust. 


That education came to America as 4 
missionary enterprise is reflected in John 
Eliot’s prayer in the Assembly: 


Lord, for schools everywhere among us! That 
our schools may flourish! That every member of 
this assembly may go home and procure a good 
school to be encouraged in the town where he lives! 
That before we die, we may be so happy as to see 
a good School encouraged in every Plantation 
the Country! 


Thus in faith, sacrifice and high idealism 
the foundations of American education 
were laid. The early institutions were all 
patterned upon European models, and s° 
strong were the forces of conservatism and 
respect for the old elements of education 
that nearly two hundred years passed be 
fore new institutions distinctly America? 
in form, spirit and purpose began to 4) 
pear. A multitude of American forces 
were beating resistlessly upon these Buro- 
pean educational models and ideais and 
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wearing them into new forms slowly and 
surely. The conditions of frontier life, the 
lure of free lands and undeveloped natural 
resources, the rise of the militant Jackson- 
ian democracy with its ‘‘every man as good 
as his neighbor’’ shibboleth, political con- 
troversies eventuating in great popular 
demonstrations and victories and recur- 
rent waves of politieal radicalism and 
political conservatism were all profoundly 
influential in forming American educa- 
tional institutions. Hard times brought 
home the lessons of the need for educa- 
tional training, and periods of prosperity 
and the rapid accumulation of wealth fur- 
nished the opportunities for educational 
expansion. The three-century battle, or 
series of battles, went on constantly between 
those who looked back to the glories of the 
past and those who looked forward to the 
glories of better things yet to come. The 
matter-of-fact man, satisfied with things as 
they were or had been, and the idealist, 
glorying in the richness of his heritage of 
culture from the past, fought side by side 
for the status quo against the matter-of- 
fact man, the idealist and the dreamer, 
who could see profits and spiritual values 
in the most progressive educational mea- 
sures. 

The principle of public taxation was em- 
bodied in the Massachusetts law of 1647, 
but it required more than two hundred 
years of struggle, involving thousands of 
local school battles, to fix it in American 
practice. A century of struggle has gone 
into the establishment of the idea of the 
entire respectability of the public school 
system. The principle of _ tuitionless 
schools has been established for the ele- 
mentary grades, has practical acceptance 
for the high-school years and at the pres- 
ent time is the subject of bitter controversy 
in the higher institutions. From one con- 
troversial problem in education to another 
has been the record of the past century and 
@ half, but out of the conflicts of opinion 
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have come adequate administration and su- 
pervision of the schools, complete public 
control of public education, the new and 
rapidly expanding institutions, the junior 
high school, the senior high school, to an 
extent the junior college, the normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges, the land grant col- 
leges of agriculture and technology, and 
the state and city universities. Step by step 
the endowed institutions have for the most 
part changed the spirit of their adminis- 
tration and curricula also, and they are 
as responsive to enlightened public need as 
the tax-supported public institutions. 


Two AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 


Out of these struggles two American 
principles have emerged ; first, the equality 
of the individual before the law; and sec- 
ond, equal educational opportunity for 
every boy and girl without regard to the 
limiting circumstances of birth, economic 
and social status, parental, cultural and 
character background or locality. It is 
readily admitted that neither principle has 
eventuated fully or even approximately in 
practice. All men are not equal before the 
law, and long years of vigilant and zealous 
guardianship of human rights must pass 
before such consummation. Nor is equal 
educational opportunity open to all boys 
and girls. Marvelous progress has been 
made and the privileges of the free and 
democratic school are made available to 
additional thousands of children each year. 
The movement will continue until through- 
out the nation training will be provided to 
the fullest extent of the mentality, char- 
acter, interests and purposes of the pupils 
and of the ability of the nation and state 
to utilize and pay for its trained intelli- 
gence. 

The following statement taken from the 
eloquent ‘‘ Address to the People of New 
Jersey’’ and adopted at a popular conven- 
tion in 1838 gives not only a vivid and 
powerful impression of the democratic 
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spirit of that day but a sense of the place 
which the principle of equal educational 
opportunity was coming to hold: 


We utterly repudiate as unworthy, not of free- 
men only, but of men, the narrow notion that there 
is to be an education for the poor as such. Has 
God provided for the poor a coarser earth, a 
thinner air, a paler sky? Does not the glorious 
sun pour down his golden flood as cheerily on the 
poor man’s hovel as upon the rich man’s palace? 
Have not the cotter’s children as keen a sense 
of all the freshness, verdure, fragrance, melody 
and beauty of luxuriant nature as the pale sons 
of kings? Or is it on the mind that God has 
stamped the imprint of a baser birth so that the 
poor man’s child knows with an inborn certainty 
that his lot is to crawl, not climb? It is not so. 
God has not done it. Man can not do it. 


In 1921, nearly a century later, Presi- 
dent L. D. Coffman summarized the best 
American thought with respect to educa- 
tion when he declared that as an American 
theory we have consistently maintained that 
the doors of the schools shall be free and 
equally open to all from the kindergarten 
to and through the university, that prog- 
ress can come in no other way than for 
each generation to raise the levels of train- 
ing for the next and that the road to the 
university should be open to all, along 
which every one who is qualified to attempt 
a higher education should be privileged 
to go. 

**All the boys and girls should be edu- 
eated.’’ 

‘*Make provision for every youth and 
maiden that applies.”’ 

Are these the prescriptions for the 
modern colleges and universities? One 
hundred per cent. of young people of col- 
lege age can not and should not be 
educated. The most serious problems con- 
fronting college and university adminis- 
trative officials impinge upon the processes 
of selection by which some are admitted 
and others are barred from the institu- 
tions. Some have declared that the pri- 
vately endowed and maintained institutions 
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and even the tax-supported institutions 
may proceed to ‘‘pick and choose’’ those 
whom they propose to educate. It is not 
so simple a matter for these higher educa. 
tional institutions, which are rightly re. 
garded as the keystones of the American 
educational arch. Who shall receive higher 
education? This is no academic question: 
it is an administrative problem of the first 
importance. Who shall be admitted to and 
who shall be barred from either the en- 
dowed or the tax-supported colleges or uni- 
versities? It is granted that social, politi- 
eal, athletic, religious or financial status 
should be neither a key on the one hand 
nor a bar on the other. The doors of the 
colleges and universities should swing open 
to the mentally and morally competent; to 
those whose personal and character traits 
are sufficiently good to justify it; to all 
who are prepared to profit by the instruc- 
tion. The doors of the colleges and the 
universities should be closed to the dis- 
tinctly subnormal mentally; to the vicious 
and depraved; to those physically and 
mentally indolent; to the self-centered and 
self-indulgent whose mentality may be 
entirely sufficient for successful scholar- 
ship, but who have never driven them- 
selves to exert it in anything. Justice 
dictates that every student be given every 
fair means of determining his competence 
both before and after his entrance to the 
college or university ; good sense and good 
business judgment demand the rigorous 
elimination of the incompetent, the unfit 
and the unworthy at the earliest possible 
moment. 


Wuo Sway Teacu? 
A million teachers are required for the 
schools wherein nearly twenty-five millions 
of boys and girls are enrolled in ele- 
mentary schools, and five millions of young 


men and young women are enrolled in the 


high schools, normal schools, teachers 
colleges, colleges and universities ° 
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America. Perhaps two hundred thousand 
of these teachers are new each year to fill 
new positions and for replacements. 
Modern teachers in modern schools must 
be teachers worthy of the name, and 
standards of teaching must advance step 
by step with higher standards of life. The 
raw materials for teacher training are to 
be found in the augmenting number of 
high-school graduates who push on year by 
year into the higher educational institu- 
tions. Despite higher academic require- 
ments, it is a natural implication that 
among these hordes of graduates are many 
who fall below the intellectual levels of 
the small student bodies of other days. 
That may be true, but every study indi- 
cates that present-day students are suffi- 
ciently aggressive, possess initiative, are 
trained adequately to assume leadership 
and responsibility to meet and master new 
situations. It appears that present-day 
students are distinetly better for the pur- 
poses of teacher training. There is no plea 
for a return to an intellectual aristocracy, 
an aristocracy of brains, an intelligentsia 
made up of choice selected youths such as 
perchance made up the student bodies of 
yore. The raw materials for teacher train- 
ing are highly desirable from every view- 
point. 


QUALITIES INHERENT AND ACQUIRED 


A foundation of physical and intellee- 
tual vigor, the virtues of American family 
life, some essential training from child- 
hood of head, hand and heart, and the 
primary qualities of integrity, sincerity, 
truthfulness, honesty and honor are ad- 
mittedly inherent or implied in the first 
measure of qualities requisite for teacher 
training. Knowledge added unto knowl- 
edge, powers and skills vastly augmented, 
the understanding mind and the under- 
standing heart more acutely attuned to 
human need, the riches of academic train- 
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ing and the increments of professional 
powers are all qualities actually and mea- 
surably to be acquired in the processes 
of training. To teach is a normal human 
activity sanctified by the ages; to teach 
acceptably in the modern socialized school 
is both a human and a highly specialized 
technical and professional task. 


THe TASK OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The liberal arts college is concerned pri- 
marily with the arts, as the phrase has 
been here construed. The normal school 
from the necessities which confronted it 
has been concerned with artistry. It is the 
challenge, the privilege of the teachers col- 
lege to attempt the complex task of build- 
ing a new program of training by the 
subtle processes of integrating courses in 
pure academic scholarship, professional 
courses in education, practical courses in 
methods of teaching and abundant oppor- 
tunity for observation and practice teach- 
ing into a closely-articulated and adapted 
curriculum. Thus will the teachers col- 
lege meet in some degree the responsibilities 
laid upon the schools by the shifting im- 
portance of the social agencies. Thus will 
the teacher help to close for the future the 
gaps in education now filled by the many 
agencies of the adult education movement. 
Thus will the teacher make those contribu- 
tions to modern community life which are 
possible only to those blessed with fine 
culture, inspiring leadership and high 
powers of teaching skill. 

Only in part is the trained teacher the 
completed product of the teachers college. 
Back of all training, liberal, scientific, 
technical, professional, both for men and 
women, must ever be the fundamental need 
of the American home. Medical education 
for the sickroom and surgery, legal educa- 
tion for courts of law, engineering educa- 
tion for the logging camps, the mines or 
bridge gangs, teacher training for the class- 
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room, all are partial, one-sided and miss 
the mark. Worthy use of leisure time, 
worthy home membership and ethical char- 
acter are coordinate objectives of educa- 
tion with command of the fundamental 
processes and vocation. Devoted to a pro- 
gram of fundamental American education, 
fired by the challenge of a great and 
worthy task, however weak and inadequate 
the human instrumentalities involved, the 
Teachers College shall not fail, but will 
move forward to its destiny. 

There remains to be uttered that per- 
sonal word which the solemnity of this 
hour invokes. 

To the alumnae, it is an honor to pledge 
as a sacred trust the guarding of the great 
and worthy traditions of the college. 
Giants and loving hearts have labored 
here; yours is the crown of their efforts. 
They built better than they knew; into the 
warp and woof of the life of the west have 
been woven their words, ideas and ideals. 
Their work shall be carried on. 

To you, the students of the college, is 
vouchsafed in ever greater degree the 
choicest products of ripe and ripening 
scholarship, the inspired guidance of your 
teachers, technical expertness of the first 
order, even-handed justice in all your prob- 
lems and a happy mingling of work and 
play that we may all be more human and 
more sane. 

With frankness I came to you, my col- 
leagues of the faculty; with openhanded 
friendship you have received me. I be- 
speak for you the fine flowering of your 
scholarship and technical skill in an atmos- 
phere of democratic freedom and responsi- 
bility. If your task is to be well done, I 
know you must have the right of independ- 
ent thought; if our common task is to be 
well done, you know you must have real 
zeal for cooperative effort and an ability 
to sink the merely personal in the larger 
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common good. Anything less obscures the 
vision, damps down the community of jp. 
terest, and interferes with the orderly pro. 
cedure of the group. 

To representatives of sister institutions 
of higher learning: Each institution has 
its appointed place. The college is devoted 
to one great specialized task. To the at. 
tainment of that end we seek your help, 
and pledge in turn every resource of the 
college to building and holding worthy 
standards of scholarship and the articula. 
tion of our activities in every helpful way 
with yours. 

To our guests, the officials of California, 
there is a special word. We accept the 
new status and the new certification re. 
sponsibilities. In the growth of the col- 
lege, the needs of happy, normal childhood 
will never be forgotten nor neglected, nor 
abandoned for other, possibly more attrac- 
tive types of college work. We rejoice 
that step by step the state is freeing th 
creative spirit of this faculty and student 
body with worthy and adequate housing; 
for the completion of the building program, 
we look confidently to the future. In your 
behalf I accept as a special charge the 
economical, justifiable and well-considered 
expenditure of such publie funds as are 
set aside for the advancement of our work. 

Twenty-five centuries ago, the (reek 
philosopher Menander exclaimed: ‘How 
much better it is for a man to have a good 
master than to live in poverty and be free.” 
To this sentiment Huxley rejoined: ‘‘It is 
better for a man to go wrong in freedom 
than to go right in chains.’’ May it be the 
genius of this college to teach boys and 
girls, men and women, to prefer poverty ' 
slavery and good masters, to hate enslav- 
ing chains and to go right in freedom. 

ALEXANDER C. RosekTs 

San Francisco SraTe TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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ang utilization of school plants. most effectively. Even if every one of the 
He Research would allow the school commit- forty-eight state departments were well 
1 _ tee of each individual city to reduce ex- equipped, it would be wasteful for all of 
ny “ penses and earry out a far more efficient them to attempt to get together certain 
a ; plan of school construction. Through in- summarizing studies needed by all these j 
sgn formation given by a federal department departments. A federal agency is best | oie 
a of education it eould profit by the ex- suited to do a piece of work like that. S ie 
is ‘ amples, good and bad, of what other com- These are some of the considerations } oh 
ie munities with similar problems had done. which lead me to believe that we need far r a 
, - The expenditures for public elementary better facilities for obtaining information ee 
ce and secondary schools alone for current ex- to guide our schools than we have at the 2m 
e aaa penses and building costs in the United present time and that we are particularly : ie 
“ is States in 1926 was $2,020,812,685. In the deficient as regards the type of informa- AA At 
~ om conduct of this great enterprise too much tion which a federal agency would make veld 
- ‘ “ waste takes place. We find obsolete and available for the use of all. oe 
ae unjust methods of taxation; funds not dis- I see no interference with state rights : ‘t 
pei " tributed so as to equalize educational op- from such a proposal. The Massachusetts be 
— portunities. Many boards can not tell with state board of education would be under ~ aa 
= accuracy what their own schools cost; it is no compulsion to use information issued | 
BERTS i 
on ‘Statement read at the hearing on H. R. 7 be- by a federal department of education. 


Such information, however, would often be 
of very real help in its decisions on larger 


‘ore the Committee on Education of the United 
States House of Representatives April 25, 1928. 
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educational policies affecting the schools 
of the state. 

But there is still another reason growing 
out of many years’ experience in business 
which causes me to support the bill for a 
department of education. I happen to be 
the president of a group composed of 
seventeen leading department stores in this 
country and one in England which are not 
connected financially but which maintain 
in common a cooperative buying organiza- 
tion and a research organization. These 
stores do an annual aggregate business of 
over $350,000,000. Each store is located 
in a different city and consequently no two 
of the stores are competitors. We have set 
up centralized facilities for studying the 
functions of each of these corporations and 
for exchanging comparative figures on 
every aspect of store operation. Thus each 
individual store is able to profit from the 
experience of the other seventeen stores. 

If one of them is doing something better 
than the rest, all the other stores automat- 
ically know of it, so that each of these eight- 
een organizations is acquainted with the 
best methods of practice and procedure de- 
veloped anywhere within the group. All 
this research work grew out of a little or- 
ganization which developed from an orig- 
inal grant of $25,000 a year in 1916. These 
stores are now spending over $150,000 a 
year on research alone. This amount con- 
stitutes a very small fraction of one per 
cent. of the annual sales of the stores, but 
it has meant a saving of very many times 
that in improved methods of functioning in 
each business. For instance, we made a 
study in one of our stores not long ago 
which saved that particular store $40,000 
a year on the cost of its delivery depart- 
ment. We have studied the methods of 
personnel, how to deal with our employees 
so as to obtain greater efficiency and to im- 
prove the conditions under which they 
work. We have studied the best methods 
of operation of the departments which re- 
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ceive our merchandise from the shipper 
and mark it for sale. We have studiej 
scientific control of inventory and a great 
variety of other important subjects. 

-It is worth emphasizing again that thew 
stores are wholly independent financially. 
No one of them exercises any contro] oye 
any of the others. Yet they are able to w. 
operate in studies of the kind I have de. 
scribed. There is no reason why the forty. 
eight school systems of the country cou) 
not similarly cooperate in the study of 
their common problems, providing an aie. 
quate agency existed to assist this study, 
as a federal department of education. 

¢ While I am on this topie I would like 
to say a further word about the charge that 
the proposed department of education will 
usurp the rights of the states. It is my 
belief that nothing would do more to guar. 
antee the continuance of the contro! of 
education by the states than the creation 
of a federal department of education. The 
best way to keep the federal government 
out of education is to keep the state govern 
ments so well informed of the best current 
educational practices that there will be 
no excuse for intervention on the part of 
the federal government. The dissemina- 
tion of the needed information and the 
bringing together of the heads of educa- 
tional departments of the various states 
for conference and for exchange of infor- 
mation would improve the educational ef: 
ficiency of all the states and therefore 
strengthen the wise policy of leaving the 
control of education to the individual 
states. The department of commerce does 
not control business, and the Departmen! 
of Agriculture does not control farming 
Yet both of these departments disseminate 
information that is indispensable to the 
welfare of these great national interests 
and which enables them to preserve more 
effectively their independence of federal 
control. Similarly, a department of edt 
cation is the agency which could propery 
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undertake the exchange of existing infor- 
mation and the general dissemination of 
additional information which is needed 
throughout the country if our schools are 
to be brought to the highest point of 
efficiency. 

Just as study and research are good for 
business, they are good for education. We 
have too little information about our 
schools. That is one reason why our schools 
do not always get as good results as we 
would like. 


\ 


It is self-evident that anything which 


gets better results from any of our schools 
is good for the school system of our individ- 
ual states to know about. I happen to be 
a citizen of Massachusetts, but as a citizen 
of the United States and as a business 
man desirous of the prosperity of our coun- 
try as a whole, I want to see the continuous, 
rapid development of the best educational 
facilities in all the states of the Union. 
We all know that our wants in life in- 
crease as our knowledge increases. The 
totally ignorant man is satisfied with the 
humblest food and shelter. It is only 
when he has reached a certain level of 
education that he begins to find out about 
the opportunities for the enjoyment of 
life and starts in to ask for good clothes, 
an automobile and pretty dresses for his 
daughter. The more educated the people 
of any state are the more they want to 
buy goods and the better customers they 
make. The business man spends huge 
sums to edueate people by his advertise- 
ments. Edueation is really advertising 
in the broadest sense. It advertises the 
richness and the possibilities of life. Peo- 
ple who have aequired a new vision of 
life through edueation have made them- 
selves able to earn more money and to 
spend more. They are better workers and 
better customers. I do not believe a busi- 
hess man who has given much thought 
to the subject would object to a few cents 
or a few dollars more in taxes coming from 
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his pocket for education when the returns 
to business as a whole are bound to be so 
great. 

As a business man I want to see better 
and more widely diffused education for 
another reason. The congressmen elected 
from all states come to Washington and 
make laws which affect Massachusetts and 
every state in the Union. Business men 
have a selfish reason, which is perfectly 
legitimate, to want every state to develop 
the most intelligent citizenship possible. 
Business is vitally affected not only by 
federal laws but by state laws which con- 
cern business in every state. Few invest- 
ments will bring greater returns to busi- 
ness than those made for lifting the gen- 
eral level of education. 

There is another reason why I believe in 
the creation of a federal department of 
education. Contact with large business 
organizations teaches me that lack of co- 
ordination and poor organization can cost 
large sums of money. We are constantly 
studying methods in business whereby bet- 
ter organization will save money and get 
large results from such study in dollars and 
cents saved. I am confident that such a 
saving could be accomplished by the federal 
government by a better coordination of its 
educational activities. The present educa- 
tional activities of the federal government 
cost several millions of dollars a year and 
are scattered through several departments 
and independent bureaus. If certain of 
these activities were brought together in 
one federal department, I believe that 
larger returns would come from each dol- 
lar which the federal government spends 
for education. In this attitude I am 
merely restating a proposal which has fre- 
quently been made by the eminent citizen 
of Massachusetts who has so ably filled the 
office of President of the United States in 
recent years. His last statement on this 
subject was in his message to Congress on 
December 6, 1927, in which he said: 
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For many years it has been the policy of the 
Federal Government to encourage and foster the 
cause of education. Large sums of money are 
annually appropriated to carry on vocational 
training. Many millions go into agricultural 
schools. The general subject is under the im- 
mediate direction of a Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. While this subject is strictly a State and 
local function, it should continue to have the 
encouragement of the National Government. I 
am still of the opinion that much good could 
be accomplished through the establishment of a 
Department of Education and Relief, into which 
would be gathered all of these functions under 
one directing member of the Cabinet. 


These, then, are some of the reasons why 
I have for many years advocated the crea- 
tion of a department of education whose 
primary function would be research in 
education. The investigations which a de- 
partment of education would carry on as 
provided by this bill will, I believe, be of 
greater importance than any other educa- 
tional research known hitherto in this 
country. This is because the findings will 
be offered to the country with the sanction 
of a member of the President’s cabinet. 
The results of federal research in educa- 
tion will receive an enhanced prestige 
among educators and people in general. 

In the President’s cabinet sit representa- 
tives of commerce, agriculture, labor, the 
Army and Navy. Each one of these great 
institutions is interested in the problems 
of education. Each cabinet officer has 
special knowledge of the educational prob- 
lems and needs of the men and women in 
the fields which he serves. By regular con- 
tact with other cabinet officers a secretary 
of education would be constantly broaden- 
ing his outlook on the country’s educa- 
tional problems. He would get unusual 
insights into the difficulties which rural 
education and vocational education and 
many other forms of education are facing. 
He would, moreover, arouse in his cabinet 
associates a fuller consciousness of the 
role that educators play in guiding the 
great problems of our national life in the 
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fields of agriculture, business, and every 
other field. 

Education would be lifted out of its pres. 
ent subordinate position and made the 
equal in name, as it already is in fact, of 
commerce and labor and the other great 
subjects which we have recognized to be of 
national concern. With education thy; 
coming into its due place in our national 
outlook I would expect a quickening of 
all our educational work, both public and 
private. I would expect also a broader 
approach henceforth to all our national 
problems. Education’s function is to make 
people want to do the best thing for them. 
selves and others and to know how to do it. 


A. Lincoun FiLene 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE ALIGARH UNIVERSITY 


For a long time past the condition of affairs 
at the Aligarh Muslim University has occasioned 
anxiety and concern to the best friends of 
the institution. The Chancellor, Her Highness 
Nawab Sultan Jahan Begum of Bhopal, accord 
ing to a report in the London Times Educo- 
tional Supplement, last Oetober appointed a 
committee of distinguished men to investigate 
the state of affairs and make recommendations. 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, one of the ablest and 
most publie-spirited Indian Moslems of the day, 
was the chairman and his two colleagues, 
Philip Hartog and Sir George Anderson, pos 
sess great experience in educational administr- 
tion. The secretary was Mr. A. F. Rahman, 
provost of the Muslim Hall, University © 
Dacea. 

The report was presented to the chancellor 
some months ago, but publication was pos: 
poned pending consideration by the court ° 
the university. In consequence of its terms Dr. 
Ziauddin has resigned the office of pro-viee 
chancellor and his resignation has been ® 
cepted. It is understood that the univers!) 
authorities have given an assurance to thé 
chancellor that they will earry out the impo” 
tant reforms recommended by the committee. 
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The high ideals which actuated Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan in founding the Mahomedan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh more than 
half a century ago are well known. The uni- 
versity is a national and not merely a local 
institution. In the words of the report, Musul- 
mans throughout India, and from outside India, 
have given loyal and generous support to 
Alizarh. In founding this residential and 
teaching institution Sir Syed Ahmed recog- 
nized that the training of character was no 
less important than the quality of the teach- 
ing. But these ideals have been dimmed of 
late. 

The committee, according to the Times, finds 
that the root of the present discontents is that 
from the aequirement of university status at 
the close of 1920 there appears to have been no 
one who has tried to observe the act, statutes, 
ordinances and regulations either in letter or in 
spirit. The irregularities are serious, but more 
serious, in the judgment of the committee, is 
the tact that they have been prompted by the 
interests of petty faction and intrigue. Every 
activity and every aspect of university life has 
been tainted by party strife, with the unhappy 
result that ideals have been blunted and what 
was intended to be good has been diverted into 
evil. 

Little or no regard has been paid to the con- 
sideration that, to fulfil the ideals of Aligarh, 
the pace of admissions to the university must 
be regulated by the limits of the teaching power 
and the residential accommodation. Many wit- 
nesses stated that heads of departments of 
study have not been consulted officially as to the 
number of students who could be taught effi- 
ciently in their departments; nor, until very 
recently, has the limited hostel accommodation 
been taken into consideration at the time of 
admitting students. In consequence, the effi- 
cieney of the teaching has suffered, the hostels 
have been seriously overerowded, and the num- 
ber of students has outstripped the provision 
ot playgrounds. Proper inquiries have not 
been made into the antecedents and records of 
candidates for admission. The enrolment of 
the university advanced from 261 in 1921 to 
1174 in 1926. 

It is stated that the staff “contains a large 
Proportion of men of insufficient academic 
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qualifications; and in some departments the 
number of teachers is too small for the number 
of students”; that a number of appointments 
have been made by promotion at a meeting of 
the Executive Council without previous consid- 
eration as to whether the higher post was re- 
quired or not, without definition of the eondi- 
tions of the post, and without advertisement; 
that no attempt has been made to fulfil the re- 
quirement that every salaried officer and teacher 
be appointed on a written contract to be lodged 
with the university, and that there has been 
great laxity of attendance on the part both of 
the staff and the students. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE 
NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
OF MEXICO 

Tue Summer School of the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico offers foreigners an opportunity 
to study the language, history, art and social 
conditions of Mexico. The principal object of 
the school is to give foreigners courses in the 
Spanish language and literature, Mexican and 
Latin-American history and in the social and 
political conditions of these countries. 

The National Archives have a wealth of ma- 
terial unequaled in the western continent; the 
National Public Library is justly famed for its 
rich contents; Mexico itself is a veritable trea- 
sure house for the archeologist and the historian. 

Due to its altitude above sea-level (more than 
7,000 feet), Mexico City enjoys a surprisingly 
fine summer climate, the thermometer seldom 
rising above 63° F. during the month of July. 
The proportion of bright days is very high. 

The courses will be given during a period of 
six weeks, comprising thirty-one days of class- 
room work, from July 2 to August 17. Classes 
will be held from Monday to Friday, for the 
most part in the morning, according to the de- 
tailed schedule to be announced opportunely. 
Afternoons, as far as possible, will be left free, 
so that the students may prepare their class 
work, attend to personal investigations or do 
laboratory work in connection with some of the 
theoretical courses. On Saturdays and Sundays, 
visits will be made to museums and excursions 
will be conducted to places of historic and ar- 
tistic interest. For the afternoons, lecture and 
unit courses on topics of general interest will be 
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organized, not only for students coming from 
abroad but also for residents in the city, who 
may wish to share the facilities of the school. 
Students will pay a tuition fee of thirty dollars, 
for the whole term, regardless of the number of 
hours taken. 

The principal railroads of the United States 
and Canada, in connection with the National 
Railways of Mexico, will offer during the com- 
ing summer special round trip fares for tourists 
desiring to visit the City of Mexico. 

The principal hotels in the city offer discounts 
varying from 10 to 20 per cent. to American 
students. The total expenses of a student com- 
ing from the most distant states will amount to 
$450 or $500, while those of one from Texas or 
the southern states will be $300 or even less, 
transportation, tuition and board included. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

In the four years ending with 1924, according 
to a report of the Bureau of Education, the per- 
centage of one-room rural-school teachers in 
New York State, who had completed their aca- 
demic training in high school, increased from 64 
per cent. to 73 per cent.; the percentage who 
were normal-school graduates increased from 9 
per cent. to 11 per cent. The percentage of ele- 
mentary-school teachers, having completed their 
high-school preparation, as reported in 1921 
and 1925 by students in the summer normal of 
Mississippi, increased from 41 per cent. to 68 
per cent.; the percentage having completed two 
years or more of college increased from 9 per 
cent. to 12 per cent. 

During a similar period ending in 1923 the 
percentage of teachers in Missouri, with two 
years or more of normal-school training, in- 
creased from 36.6 per cent. to 39.6 per cent. 
The percentage of all the elementary teachers 
served by state supervising agents in Connecti- 
cut that have completed two years or more of 
normal-sehool training has increased from 35 
per cent. in 1920 to 53 per cent. in 1924 and to 
60 per cent. in 1925. In the State of Wiscon- 
sin, in 1921, 6.8 per cent. of the rural teachers, 
31 per cent. of the state graded teachers, 52 per 
cent. of the village teachers and 76.3 per cent. 
of the teachers in the elementary city grades 
had completed the commonly accepted standard 
of two years of professional preparation beyond 
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high school. In 1926, according to reports froy, 
the state department of public instruction, eae 
of the above groups had appreciably improve 
its qualifications, 

That the need for a greater number of pn. 
fessionally prepared teachers is not over, hoy. 
ever, is apparent from a study of such facts a: 
follow: 

Of the rural and city white teachers of Als. 
bama in 1925, 79 per cent. were high-schoo| 
graduates and 31 per cent. were normal-sehoo| 
or college graduates. From 1919 to 1925, the 
pereentage of teachers employed in rural and 
village schools, who were graduates of teacher. 
training schools, increased from 8 per cent. to 
24 per cent. Fifteen per cent. of the runml 
teachers and one fourth of 1 per cent. of the 
city teachers in Michigan in 1924 had not rm. 
ceived academic training equivalent to hig). 
school graduation; 89 per cent. and 9 per cent. 
in the rural and city schools, respectively, had 
less than the two years of professional prepar- 
tion considered essential for elementary-schoo! 
teachers. 

The educational preparation of the elemen- 
tary-school teachers in Utah, omitting the five 
city districts in 1926, is thus summarized: Fewer 
than one half of the teachers in one-teacher 
schools and slightly more than one half of thos 
in three-teacher schools have had the two years 
of professional training which is considered tly 
standard amount of preparation for elementary- 
school teachers. Twenty-eight per cent. of al 
the teachers reported fail to reach this gos 
Seven and six tenths per cent. were reported # 
having no professional training, 1.5 per cent 
had less than one year and 18.6 per cent. hai 
between one and two years. As is usually th 
ease, the rural teachers in one-teacher schoo’ 
are the most poorly trained group of teachers 
the state. 

Tabulations have been made with reference! 
the educational qualifications of the white teae 
ers of 93 counties as shown by the recent stale 
wide school survey. They are as follows: Thre 
and one third per cent. have completed the s** 
enth grade; 6 1/5 per cent. have completed t! 
eighth grade; 8 1/5 per cent. have complet 
the ninth grade; 1114 per cent. have complet 
the tenth grade; 27 per cent. have completed ti 
eleventh grade; 5 1/5 per cent. attended norm 
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schools one year; 134 per cent, are normal 
graduates; 342 per cent. are junior college grad- 
uates; 1114 per cent. are college-degree gradu- 
ates; 9 4/5 per cent. are undergraduates (hav- 
ing attended college from 1 to 3 years). 
Encouragement is gained from reports such 
as one from Ohio which shows that 62 per cent. 
of the 5,593 newly appointed teachers. during 
1923-24 had two years or more of training; or, 
more specifically, 85 per cent., 84 per cent. and 
63 per cent. of those newly appointed teachers 
in the cities, exempted villages and counties, 
respectively, met the two-year standard. The 
per cent. of beginning teachers meeting the 
two-year standard in all elementary schools in 
Connecticut served by the state supervising 
agents, which include no towns having over 25 
teachers, increased from 23 per cent. in 1920 to 
81 per cent. in 1924 and to 87 per cent. in 1925. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


A seconp session of the Institute of Public 
Affairs at the University of Virginia will be 
held from August 6 to 18, according to an an- 
nouncement by Dean Charles G. Maphis, di- 
rector of the institute. 

Like the session of last year, the coming one 
will be devoted to study, discussion and expo- 
sition of the national, state and local govern- 
mental policies of the United States. 

Meetings of eight or ten round tables in the 
mornings, open forum at noon and addresses 
in the evening will constitute the daily program. 
Plans are being made to ask the presidential 
candidates of both major parties to speak be- 
fore the institute and many other national 
leaders have already tentatively accepted invi- 
tations to speak, 

The forums, conducted from 11 to 1 o’elock 
each noon, will be a new feature of the institute. 
The plan for their establishment is the result of 
the extemporaneous debate last summer at the 
institute among William G. MeAdoo, Governor 
Ritchie, of Maryland, and Senator Carter Glass, 
of Virginia, on prohibition and the Eighteenth 
Amendment. The elash of opinion created so 
much interest that repetitions of such a debate 
on other subjects were demanded. 
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The participants in the forum discussions will 
be men and women of national reputation, but 
with contrasting opinions. 

The program for the round tables, at each of 
which a course of study will be carried on 
through the entire session of the institute, has 
already been almost completely arranged. Mark 
Graves, New York state tax commissioner, an 
authority on taxation, will lead a round table 
on the tax problem. 

Dr. Thomas H. Reed, professor of municipal 
government at the University of Michigan and 
director of research of the Pennsylvania com- 
mission to study municipal consolidation in 
counties of the second class, will conduct a 
round table on municipal management. A 
round table on county and state government 
will be conducted by Professor Kirk H. Porter, 
of the University of Iowa, author of “County 
and Township Government in the United 
States.” Dr. A. R. Hatton, professor of 
political science at Northwestern University 
and former member of the City Council of 
Cleveland, will lead a study on political parties 
which is expected to attract particular interest 
because of the presidential campaign. 

An altogether new round table, which will be 
devoted to women in public affairs, will be di- 
rected by Mrs. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, 
president of Mills College, California, and 
former president of the American Association 
of University Women. 

Dr. John D. Black, professor of agricultural 
economies at Harvard University, will lead the 
study of the agricultural problems and Dr. 
John H. Latane, professor of American history 
at the Johns Hopkins University, will have the 
round table on Latin-American relations. 

Dr. Victor Rosewater, publisher, will condutt 
a study of the press and Dr. Bradford Knapp, 
president of the Alabama Agricultural and 
Mechanical College and a demonstrator of 
farmers’ cooperatives, will have the round table 
on economic and industrial development of the 
south. 

There will be other round tables on public 
education and commercial arbitration. 

The institute meetings will again be held on 
the old University of Virginia campus laid out 
by Thomas Jefferson in Charlottesville. 
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COURSES IN LIBERAL EDUCATION IN 
MILWAUKEE 

Derinite plans for an experiment in adult 
education for Milwaukee took shape on April 18 
in a meeting at the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division, Madison, of the committee 
having the matter in charge. 

The courses will be offered for the first time 
next fall, when the university extension center 
at Milwaukee moves into its new and completely 
equipped six-story building. It is intimated 
that success in Milwaukee will insure the open- 
ing of similar work at other centers in Wis- 
consin. 

In the new building facilities for adult edu- 
cation will be expanded, independently of the 
usual college subjects and methods, by the in- 
auguration of a series of afternoon and evening 
courses directed toward establishing the foun- 
dations of a liberal education. The courses will 
be on a college or university plane and will be 
taught by the best instructors that can be se- 
cured, but no credit toward a degree will be in- 
volved. 

The aim is to afford citizens the opportunity 
to acquire an education that will lead to eman- 
cipation from a “drifting with the group” opin- 
ion, engender capacity for self-criticism and 
give direction to cultural strivings. Successful 
completion of a curriculum along lines tenta- 
tively laid down will entitle the candidate to a 
certificate in liberal education, though working 
toward such a certificate is not compulsory. 

The requirement for a certificate in liberal 
education will be ten semester courses. Of these, 
six must be chosen from the groups in “Series 
A” as follows: One course each in the field of 
philosophy, social science, history, language-lit- 
erature, art and biophysical science. The re- 
maining four courses may be selected from 
“Series A” or from “Series B,” from university 
credit courses, from business certificate courses 
or from engineering certificate courses. In cases 
where students present credit for work done at 
other colleges or universities, such credit may be 
applied in part fulfillment of the requirements 
for a certificate. Each person desiring to meet 
the requirement for a certificate in liberal edu- 
cation will have a special faculty adviser. 

The committee that for the last four months 
has had the Wisconsin adult educational experi- 
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ment under consideration consists of President 
Glenn Frank, Professor Alexander Meiklejohn, 
chairman of the University of Wisconsin Ex. 
perimental College; Dean Chester D. Snell, of 
the University Extension Division; Professor J 
K. Hart, authority on adult education; Pro. 
fessor V. A. C. Henmon, psychologist; Pro. 
fessor J. H. Kolb, rural sociologist; Professo, 
W. H. Lighty, director of extension teaching. 
university extension division, and Professors (. 
M. Purin and M. R. Schnaitter, principals o: 
the day and evening schools at the university 
extension center, Milwaukee. 


PRESENTATION OF THE PORTRAIT 
OF DR. E. L. THORNDIKE 


An aceount of the recent unveiling of a 
portrait of Dr. E. L. Thorndike appears in 
the current number of The Teachers Colley 
Record. 


The celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Professor E. L. Thorndike’s connection with 
Teachers College was marked by the dinner giv 
for his family, students and friends, at the Faculty 
Club in February, 1926, and by the special issue of 
the Teachers College Record for February of that 
year, containing a bibliography of his works. The 
last permanent item in this occasion of recognitior 
is the hanging in Teachers College of his portrait, 
which was unveiled on February 16, 1925. 

The portrait is the work of the distinguished 
painter, Wayman Adams. It shows Dr. Thorndike 


in academic dress in a sitting position. The us 
of color in the background gives life and verve to 
the picture. No painter could hope to convey ' 


the full the dynamic personality that Teacher 
College has known for these twenty-five years, but 
Mr. Adams has brought unusual understanding to 
his task, and has achieved an artistic success “ 
well as a satisfying likeness. The portrait 
hung in the lobby of the second floor of Russel! 
Hall, near the psychology division of the library. 

The unveiling took place in the presence of a 
group of friends and faculty of Teachers Coleg’ 
The presentation was made by Dr. John J. Coss, ' , 
Columbia University, on behalf of the friends anc 
students who had planned to have the portral! 
painted. Dean William F. Russell accepted the 
gift in the name of Teachers College in a speech © 
affectionate recognition of the influence of !”" 
Thorndike in the life of the college and of )s 
position among educators and psychologists. 
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THE JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made by Edwin R. Em- 
bree, president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
that an additional $2,000,000 has been given by 
Mr. Rosenwald to the fund. This latest con- 
tribution, which is given in the form of a cer- 
tifieate for twenty thousand shares of Sears 
Roebuck and Company stock, brings the capital 
assets of the fund to a figure in excess of $20,- 
000,000. An unusual feature is the stipulation 
by Mr. Rosenwald that the entire fund, prin- 
cipal and interest, be expended within twenty- 
five years of his death. Mr. Rosenwald’s letter 
to the trustees follows: 

I am happy to present, herewith, to the Trustees 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, certificate for 
twenty thousand shares of the stock of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company. 

When the Julius Rosenwald Fund was created 
and sums of money turned over, it was provided 
that the principal as well as the income might be 
spent from time to time at the discretion of the 
trustees and it was my expectation from the be- 
ginning that the entire principal should be spent 
within a reasonable period of time. My experience 
is that Trustees controlling large funds are not only 
desirous of conserving principal but often favor 
adding to it from surplus income. I am not in 
sympathy with this policy of perpetuating endow- 
ments and believe that more good can be accom- 
plished by expending funds as Trustees find oppor- 
tunities for constructive work than by storing up 
large sums of money for long periods of time. By 
adopting a poliey of using the fund within this 
generation, we may avoid those tendencies toward 
bureaucracy and a formal or perfunctory attitude 
toward the work which almost inevitably develop in 
organizations which prolong their existence indefi- 
nitely. Coming generations can be relied upon to 
provide for their own needs as they arise. 

In accepting the shares of stock now offered, I 
ask that the Trustees do so with the understanding 
that the entire fund in the hands of the Board, 
both income and principal, be expended within 
twenty-five years of the time of my death. 

It gives me great pleasure to offer this additional 
fund at the time of the first meeting of the en- 
larged Board of Trustees. 


The present trustees of the fund, in addition 
to Mr. Rosenwald, who serves as chairman of 
the board are: 


Edwin R. Embree, president. 
Alfred K. Stern, director. 
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Lessing J. Rosenwald, treasurer. 

Harold H. Swift, vice-president of Swift and 
Company and chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Chicago. 

Frank L. Sulzberger, vice-president, Enterprise 
Paint Manufacturing Company and a director of 
the Jewish Charities of Chicago. 

Harry W. Chase, president of the University of 
North Carolina. 

Mrs. David M. Levy, New York City, daughter 
of Mr. Rosenwald. 

Edgar B. Stern, president of the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange and chairman of the New Orleans 
Community Chest. 


An unusual provision of this fund is that 
trustees other than the founder and the presi- 
dent may not serve for more than six years con- 
secutively nor beyond the age of sixty-five 
years. 


PRESIDENT MAX MASON AND THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Presipent Max Mason, of the University of 
Chicago, has resigned to accept an appointment 
as director of the newly created Division of 
Natural Sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation 
of New York. In his new position, Dr. Mason 
will have general direction of the activities of 
the foundation in cooperating with universities 
and research institutions in advancing the 
natural sciences, a work of international scope 
and importance. 

“The decision to resign from the presidency 
of the university and to accept the position with 
the foundation was made with great difficulty,” 
President Mason said in commenting on his new 
work. “The generous weleome given me on the 
part of the University of Chicago and City of 
Chieago, the friendships which have been estab- 
lished here, the inspiring future of this great 
university, form ties hard to break. Trustees 
and faculty form a united, friendly and able 
group, and my associations with them have been 
of unmixed happiness and satisfaction. My re- 
gret at severing the connection with them and 
the many friends and supporters of the uni- 
versity is too great to be expressed.” 

Mr. Harold H. Swift, president of the board 
of trustees, said: “We greatly regret losing Mr. 
Mason from our presidency. His three years’ 
tenancy has been one of inspiration and ac- 
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complishment. We shall miss him more than 
we can say, but we heartily congratulate the 
Rockefeller Foundation and understand that the 
opportunity for nation-wide and world-wide 
service as presented by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion is one which could not be refused.” 

Dr. Mason, previously professor of mathe- 
matical physies at the University of Wisconsin, 
became president of the University of Chicago 
on August 21, 1925, following the death of 
President Ernest DeWitt Burton. He was 
unanimously chosen by a joint committee of 
trustees and faculty, and was the first president 
of the university from outside the ranks of its 
own faculty. The following statement has been 
received concerning the progress of the univer- 
sity under his administration : 


During the nearly three years of President 
Mason’s administration he has given himself with 
enthusiasm to the welfare and development of the 
university. In an amazingly short time he made 
himself familiar with its past achievements, its 
present conditions, and its future needs. He 
studied the work being carried on in classrooms and 
laboratories, and made the acquaintance of hun- 
dreds of members of the several faculties. In the 
arduous task of being the representative of a great 
university, he delivered an almost unbelievable num- 
ber of addresses on educational subjects, particu- 
larly upon the ideals and hopes of the university. 
He was highly successful in bringing about close 
relationship between the university and the city of 
Chicago. 

He stimulated the imaginations of generous men 
and women so that greater usefulness of the uni- 
versity in the service of humanity has been made 
possible through considerable additions to endow- 
ments and building funds. A number of founda- 
tions, particularly in the field of medical research, 
have been created, the usefulness of which will be 
realized for many decades to come. The building 
program which was under way at the time he as- 
sumed the presidency has been carried out, includ- 
ing the great university clinics and the chapel. 

New buildings provided for since Mr. Mason as- 
sumed the presidency include the Bernard A. Eck- 
hart Laboratory for mathematics, physics and 
astronomy; a new social sciences building; the 
George Herbert Jones Chemistry Laboratory; the 
Bobs Roberts Memorial Hospital for Children; the 
Nancy Adele McElwee Memorial Hospital; 
the Charles Gilman Smith Hospital, and the Ger- 
trude Dunn Hicks Memorial Hospital. Also highly 
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important in extending the services of the univer. 
sity have been the many affiliations concluded with 
leading hospital and medical groups, including 
those with the Chicago Lying-In Hospital, the 
Country Home for Convalescent Crippled Children 
the Edward Sanatorium of the Chicago Tubereu. 
losis Institute and the Home for Destitute Crippled 
Children. 

The guiding motive of President Mason in his 
educational policy was that opportunity and not 
compulsion should be the spirit of the university. 
He brought about a change in the undergraduate 
college whereby the first two years of study are to 
be devoted to general work and orientation, and the 
final two years to specialization in a field of inter- 
est. His belief that participation in research made 
the process of learning more enjoyable and exciting 
led to an extension of undergraduate opportunity 
to participate in the productive work of the Uni- 
versity. At the present time, a comprehensive 
study of the entire educational method is in prog- 
ress which is expected to lead to a new type of 
college. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. Brrp T. BALpwiy, head of the Child Wel- 
fare Research Station of the University of lowa, 
died on May 12 at the age of fifty-three years 


A sust of Dr. John Dewey, professor of phi- 
losophy in Columbia University, by Mr. Jacob 
Epstein, was presented to him by his colleagues 
and friends on May 16. The presentation was 
made by Professor W. H. Kilpatrick, of Teach- 
ers College. 


Dr. Henry T. Moore, who recently succeeded 
the late Charles H. Keyes as president of Skid- 
more College at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has 
been elected dean of the School of Education o! 
the University of Michigan. 


Davip ALLEN ANDERSON, president of Kent 
State Normal College, Ohio, since September, 
1925, has accepted the presidency of Northern 
State Teachers College and Industrial School, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. He succeeds Harold 
W. Foght, who is now president of the Munici- 
pal University of Wichita, Kansas. 


Curtis W. REEsE has been elected presiden! 
of Lombard College, Galesburg, Illinois, which 
has recently been reorganized as a Uni 


tarian 
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college. Lombard College was originally 
founded by the Universalist churches. 


Dr. Francis ArrHuR THOMSON, dean of the 
school of mines of the University of Idaho, has 
been appointed president of the Montana State 
School of Mines. 


De. Freverick B. Rosryson, who was in- 
stalled on May 7 as president of the College of 
the City of New York, has been elected chair- 
man of the American Council on Education, of 
which Dr. Charles Riborg Mann is the director, 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 


Dre. Frankuin H. Groprnes, for thirty-seven 
years instruetor and professor in sociology at 
Columbia University, will retire. He will devote 
himself to research work as a professor emeritus 
in residence. 

Av the annual banquet of the Economies Club 
of Brown University, Professor Henry B. Gard- 
ner, retiring head of the department, was pre- 
sented with a copy of the “Life and Letters of 
Woodrow Wilson.” Dr. Gardner had been a 
classmate of the late president at the Johns 
Hopkins University. The student members also 
presented him with the newly-issued “Liber 
Brunensis,” year book of the college, dedicated 
to Professor Gardner in recognition of his long 
term of office at the university. 


Proressor Harvey N. Davis, of the Harvard 
faculty, who will beeome president of Stevens 
Institute of Technology next autumn, will be the 
guest of honor at a luncheon to be given at the 
Brown University Club of Boston on May 17. 


Dr. Epwarp LEAMINGTON NICHOLS, emeritus 
professor of physies at Cornell University, has 
been awarded the Rumford medal of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston. 


By special action of the board of trustees of 
the College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, the degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
upon Dr. John Linnaeus Hillman, president of 
Simpson College, at a student convocation of 
Simpson students and friends on April 25. 


Av the University of California, Dr. James 
Noel Keys, associate professor of education, 
Teachers College, Syracuse University, has been 
“ppointed associate professor of education; Dr. 
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Cecil L. Hughes, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, assistant professor of education and as- 
sistant director of directed teaching, and Miss 
Elizabeth Bishop, director of research education 
at the State Teachers College, Santa Barbara, 
California, part-time lecturer in education. 


Joun S. BruBaCHeEr, who is now an instructor 
in the history of education at Columbia Univer- 
sity, has been appointed an assistant professor 
of the history and philosophy of education at 
Yale University. 


Proressor Stirutinc P. Lamprecut, of the 
University of Illinois, has accepted the pro- 
fessorship of philosophy at Amherst College. 


Dr. O. M. Norure, Litt.D., Ph.D., professor 
of psychology at Luther College, Decorah, Ia., 
was called as dean of the new Hartwick College, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


Louts T. Isporson, Rochester, N. Y., has been 
appointed librarian at the University of Maine, 
to succeed Raymond L. Walkley, who resigned 
to accept a similar position at Tufts College. 


Dr. Harry CuarK, dean of the school of edu- 
cation, Furman University, at Greenville, South 
Carolina, has been elected president of the de- 
partment of education of the South Carolina 
State Teachers Association. 


THE New York City Board of Education has 
unanimously reelected George J. Ryan and M. 
Samuel Stern as president and vice-president, 
respectively. 


Tomas H. Forp has been appointed director 
of educational research at Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania,. 

Dr. WituiAM T. Bawpen, for the past five 
years associate superintendent of city schools, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, has resigned to become man- 
aging editor of the Industrial Education Mag- 
azine, published by the Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Illinois, effective on August 1. 


Miss Epira Sanperson, of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, Miss Lucille Day and Miss Jennie 
Jilson, American teachers in the American 
school in Broussa, were pronounced guilty of 
contravening Turkish regulations against dis- 
semination of religious propaganda on April 
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20. A light sentence was imposed by the 
Broussa Court, each being sentenced to three 
days in prison and fined three gold liras (about 
$13). The lightness of the sentence was fur- 
ther brought out by the decision of the Judge 
that because they were women and foreigners 
they might make the American school their 
prison, with the promise that they stay inside 
the grounds. An appeal has been made and the 
sentences have been suspended pending a 
decision from the superior court. 


Miss AGNes V. BIRMINGHAM, a cousin of 
former Mayor Hylan, is again in difficulties 
with the Board of Examiners of the Depart- 
ment of Education. The examiners have de- 
clined to issue her a license as director of speech 
improvement, a position to which she was nomi- 
nated by the Board of Superintendents and 
elected by the Board of Education last fall. It 
is reported in the daily papers that one reason 
for Miss Birmingham’s rejection was that the 
examiners could not verify the claim made in 
her record papers that she had the degree of 
Ph.D. from Columbia University. 


Joun A. H. Keirn, Jr., son of the Penn- 
sylvania State Superintendent of Publie In- 
struction, a senior in Haverford, has been 
awarded the Franco-American Exchange schol- 
arship to the University of Toulouse for the 
year 1928-29. 


A FELLOWSHIP of the value of $1,200 has been 
awarded by the Oregon division of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women to Miss 
Laura Garnjobst, of Salem, Oregon. Miss Garn- 
jobst will use the scholarship for study under 
Professor Gary N. Calkins at Columbia Uni- 
versity and at the University of Berlin. 


Dr. R. J. Havienurst, assistant professor of 
chemistry at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
was elected a fellow of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington in the history of science for the 
year beginning on September 1 to enable him 
to undertake special studies in cooperation with 
Dr. George Sarton, associate in the history of 
science. 


Dr. Paut Hazarp, professor of the history of 
comparative literatures of Southern Europe and 
Latin-Ameriea at the Collége de France, has 


* ~~ «@ ~ 
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been appointed exchange professor at Harvard 
University for the first half of the next aca. 


demic year. 


Count CarLo Srorza, formerly Italian Min. 
ister of Foreign Affairs, has been appointed as 
visiting Carnegie professor of international re- 
lations at Wesleyan University for the second 
semester of the next college year. 


Sm ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, formerly principal medi- 
eal officer of England and Wales and a member 
of the advisory council of the Milbank Me- 
morial Fund, is visiting the United States. 


Sir Micwaet Sapier, master of University 
College, Oxford, will deliver the Shaftesbury 
lecture on May 7 in Kingsgate Chapel, South- 
ampton-Row. His theme will be “Shaftesbury: 
Reformer and Reconciler.” 


Dr. Paut SnHorey, professor of Greek at the 
University of Chicago, will be the Sather pro- 
fessor of classical literature for 1928-29 at the 
University of California. Dr. Shorey has deliy- 
ered the Sather lectures once before, having 
given a series of lectures on “Plato,” as Sather 
lecturer, in 1916-17. 


THE commencement address for the graduates 
of the Central Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion schools of Chicago will be delivered by Dr. 
Gordon Jennings Laing, dean of the graduate 
school of arts and literature of the University 
of Chicago on June 15. 


Dr. WitttamM McAnprew, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Chicago, and Dr. David 
Snedden, formerly commissioner of education 
in the State of Massachusetts, now professor 
of vocational education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, will be the principal 
speakers at a dinner to be given at White 
Plains, N. Y., by the Westchester County Peo- 
ple’s Educational Association on the evening 0! 
May 21. 


DeLecates representing fifty American ¢ol- 
leges and 200 representatives of New Jersey 
women’s clubs joined the faculty and student 
body in celebrating the tenth anniversary of 
the New Jersey College for Women at New 
Brunswick on May 10. The speakers included 
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Dr. Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard 
College; Mabel Douglass, of the New Jersey 
College; Dr. William H. 8. Demarest, president 
of the New Brunswiek Theological Seminary; 
Dr. John M. Thomas, president of Rutgers Uni- 
versity and the New Jersey College for Women, 
and L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad. 


Tue advisory committee appointed by Gov- 
ernor Ralph O. Brewster to make an economic 
and educational survey of Maine’s higher edu- 
cational institutions met at Bowdoin College 
on May 9. Those present were: President Ken- 
neth C. M. Sills, Bowdoin, chairman; President 
Clifton D. Gray, Bates; President Harold S. 
Boardman, University of Maine; Herbert E. 
Wadsworth Winthrop, president of the trustees 
of Colby; Superintendent of Schools William 
E. Jack, Portland; E. E. Roderick, Belfast, 


superintendent of sehools and president of the 
Maine Teachers’ Association; Dr. Augustus O. 
Thomas, state commissioner of education; Mrs. 


Arthur G. Staples, Auburn; Mrs. John T. Skol- 
field, Portland, president of the Maine Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs; Wilbert G. Mallet, 
principal of Farmington State Normal School 
and Dr. Lutz, of the department of education of 


the University of Maine. The committee will 
be advised by Dr. Robert E. Leonard, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and will work 
in cooperation with the department of educa- 
tion of the University of Maine. While it is 


recognized that Maine’s four colleges are of the 
highest seholastie standing, this investigation is 
to determine if their seope and function is fully 
adequate to meet the growing needs of the state. 


Frank G, TALLMAN, vice-president of the E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours Company, has made a 
gift of $100,000 to Bowdoin College, to estab- 
lish the Tallman Leeture Fund as a memorial 
to the Bowdoin members of his family. The 
income is to be used to provide visiting pro- 
fessors and leeturers. 


Westryan UNIverstty announces that $50,- 
000 has been received from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration for the endowment of the art depart- 
ment. As a result, a three-hour course in the 
history and appreciation of art will be given 
throughout the year. 
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In view of the oversupply of teachers for the 
New York City schools, the board of education 
has voted to extend the course in the three train- 
ing schools for elementary school teachers from 
three to four years. The change will become 
effective in September, 1929. 


In commemoration of the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of Boston University’s school 
of education, a new degree course, that of doctor 
in education, will be offered at the school this 
July. The requirements for the degree differ 
from those necessary for doctor of philosophy 
in that the language requirements of the latter 
are replaced by required courses in statistics. 


CotumsBiA University and Union Theological 
Seminary, which have been closely associated 
for nearly forty years, have adopted a new 
agreement which interlocks the two institutions 
more closely. Union Seminary will have repre- 
sentation on the Columbia Council, and Colum- 
bia will grant master of arts and doctor of phi- 
losophy degrees for work done by seminary stu- 
dents solely in the seminary courses. Hitherto 
such degrees have been granted to students who 
took prescribed courses at Columbia as well as 
at Union. This new arrangement is said to be 
of great practical advantage to students at 
Union who do missionary work in the Orient. 
The degree of bachelor of arts is a great door- 
opener in the Orient. The state department of 
education has denied the seminary the right to 
grant this degree, holding that the seminary 
could not legally grant an academic degree. 
The new agreement overcomes this difficulty and 
enables the seminary to send its missionaries 
abroad with the “B.A.” or “M.A.” after their 
names. The new arrangement also is of great 
practical advantage to women students of the 
seminary who, on graduation, seek employment 
as Bible teachers in denominational schools. 
The master of arts degree will be granted by 
Columbia to the seminary students for studies 
in Biblical literature and in the philosophy and 
history of religion. 


Pxans have been completed for the addition 
of a College of Fine Arts to the eleven degree- 
conferring schools of New York University. 
The university has for a number of years main- 
tained a department of fine arts in connection 
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with its two liberal arts schools. The new col- 
lege will absorb the faculty of this department, 
making such additions to personnel and cur- 
riculum as may be necessary to broaden the 
scope of fine arts instruction. The College of 
Fine Arts will offer courses in the history of 
art, art for industries, including interior decora- 
tion, atelier of contemporery furnishings, 
jewelry designing, printing, fashion and cos- 
tume designing, architecture, drawing and 
painting, Paris, France, summer and winter 
schools, Berlin, Germany, summer school and 
graduate work in Florence, Constantinople, 
Barcelona and Madrid. More than 120 separate 
courses are being scheduled for the coming sea- 
son in such centers as New York City, Berlin 
and Paris. The dean of the new college has 
as yet not been selected. However, General 
Charles H. Sherrill, a member of the university 
governing board, will continue his position as 
chairman of the council committee on fine arts. 


Between 10,000 and 15,000 American stu- 
dents are expected in London this summer and 
the International Confederation of Students, 
which invited them, is now making plans for 
their reception. The confederation has its head- 
quarters in London, where a meeting of pros- 
pective hostesses has been held under the leader- 
ship of Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. The first 
party of several hundred students will arrive 
early in July, and the hostesses, including a 
number of prominent English women, will in- 
vite them to spend a day at their country homes 
on Sunday, July 15. Tours have been arranged 
in France, Belgium, Germany and Switzerland, 
and they will be received by the students of the 
various countries which they visit. 


Srxty Italian students, who distinguished 
themselves in secondary schools during the past 
year, have left Milan for a two weeks’ trip to 
London as a reward for their studiousness. The 
students, who are traveling at the expense of the 
government, will visit Cologne, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Paris and London, and will inspect the 
principal monuments and industrial establish- 
ments as well as the colleges and universities in 
the different towns. 


QUADRENNIAL statistics covering the educa- 
tional institutions of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church appearing in The Christian Student, a 
magazine published by the board of education 
of the church, lists 44 colleges and 2 junior 
colleges with property valued at $56,976,106: 
43 professional schools with property valued at 
$12,946,650; 30 secondary schools with property 
valued at 8,169,824; 17 colleges and schools for 
Negroes with property valued at $4,915,161, 
The endowments of the colleges and universities 
amount to $56,992,884; of the professional 
schools, $12,424,927; of the secondary schools, 
$4,028,098; of the schools for Negroes, $1,808,- 
731. During the four years, property values 
have increased by $31,188,359, and endowments 
by $26,175,060. The total budget income is 
$17,428,257, an increase of $4,193,433 over the 
annual income of four years ago. The total 
expenditures amount to $18,091,344, an increase 
of $4,385,259. There are 5,105 members of 
faculties, an increase of 1,025, and 92,495 stu- 
dents, an increase of 14,697. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
STUDYING NATURE OUT-OF-DOORS' 


In quite recent years biologists and others 
responsible for educational policies have shown 
a growing appreciation of the fact that biology 
means the study of life and that the training 
of students and prospective teachers or investi- 
gators is not well-rounded or complete if atten- 
tion is restricted to the dissection and observa- 
tion of the bodies of animals and plants with 
only incidental consideration of the living or- 
ganisms in their natural environment. It does 
not seem too much to say that there has been 
occurring a rediscovery of the fact that many 
of the greatest generalizations relative to evolu- 
tion, development and heredity, many (not all, 
let it be understood) of the most vitalizing ideas 
that have directed the development of the bio- 
logical sciences have arisen primarily from the 
study of things living as they seem intended to 
live. Geologists, for their part, have not, per 
haps, had to make such a rediscovery of outdoor 
nature. 


1 Requests for further information regarding 
the school should be addressed to the New York 
State Museum at Albany. 
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It is probably not an unrelated condition that 
during the same recent period there has oc- 
curred almost everywhere a notable awakening 
of popular interest in the study of nature. 
This development is reflected in the instruction 
or guidance in studies of nature offered more 
and more generally in elementary and high 
school and is manifested in the demands for 
nature training in boy-seout and girl-seout 
troops, in campfire cireles, in national and state 
parks and in other places where groups choose 
to seek the outdoors. It is further evidenced 
by the nation-wide trend toward the preserva- 
tion of areas of woods, lakes, streams and sea- 
shores as harbors of wild life and as examples 
of nature in what is called “the wild.” 

It is natural that conspicuous edueational de- 
velopments have been in part the fruits and in 
part the fertilizing stimuli of these parallel and 
undoubtedly related movements. It is no new 
thing to study nature out-of-doors. That, in- 
deed, is the oldest mode of study, probably as 
old as mankind if not older; it is a form of 
schooling from which we only temporarily 
drifted away. It is no new thing, either, to 
have organized schools for outdoor study. In 
this country Louis Agassiz set a pace on 
Penikese that was followed in what was for a 
long time a small but most significant way by 
Brooks, Whitman and others. But the earliest 
schools of this sort were almost invariably 
restricted to the seashore and they served a 


very limited number of students, almost all far 
advanced in training and advaneing in speciali- 
zation. In most reeent years the seaside labo- 
ratories are attracting more and more students 


and they are adapting themselves to a student 
body of wider range of training and interest. 
Many now study at such stations who are not 
planning to become leaders of research or pro- 
fessors of biology. At the same time there 
have arisen inland stations, chiefly on lakes, 
and closely associated with particular universi- 
ties, but not dissimilar to the seaside labora- 
tories in purpose and appeal. 

It is among such as these that a new outdoor 
school in New York takes its place, not merely 
as a follower, but with the hope of making 
some distinetive contribution in the field of 
sutdoor study. 
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The Allegany School of Natural History is 
located in Allegany State Park, which is on 
the southern borders of the state, about forty 
miles east of Lake Erie. This park is in a 
broad loop of the Allegany River, which, after 
flowing from Pennsylvania into New York, 
turns back southward to pass again into Penn- 
sylvania. The western boundary of the park 
area is the Cattaraugus Indian Reservation 
bordering the Allegany River, where for more 
than a hundred years the Quakers of Pennsyl- 
vania have maintained for the Indians a mission 
school, that gave rise to the name of Quaker 
Bridge, the postoffice and railway station for 
the Allegany School. As a matter of fact, the 
Allegany School is located about nine miles 
from the Mission, rather nearer to Bradford, 
Pa., and about twenty miles from Sala- 
manea, N. Y. 

It stands well above these places in altitude, 
being at about 1,850 feet, or it might be said, 
between 1,850 and 1,900 feet, for it is located 
on a hillside bordering Quaker Run, with a 
summer climate conducive to outdoor activity. 
The nights are always cool and strangely enough 
frequently cold, for frost may occur in the nar- 
row valleys of the park in any month of the 
year. The surrounding hills or mountains rise 
to altitudes between 2,000 and a little over 
2,400 feet. 

The rainfall of the region is relatively high 
and the vegetation luxuriant. The ground is 
practically always damp in the thick forests, 
and ferns, club mosses and other low-growing 
plants form in many places a vegetational car- 
pet of almost tropical appearance. Birch, 
beech, maple and hemlock are usually the 
dominant trees, but within the park area are 
forests of oak and hickory, a small island of 
balsam fir and many open meadows. In conse- 
quence partly of early lumbering operations 
and partly of natural conditions the floor of 
the woods is strewn with rotting logs and 
stumps almost continuously moist, and afford- 
ing favored habitats for salamanders, snails, 
myriapods and insects. 

The region is barely without the zone of 
glaciation, but not beyond the secondary effects 
of glacial work. There are no natural lakes, 
but the evidences of old lake shores are appar- 
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ent, and the plateau is dissected by a great 
number of small swift streams, now the home 
of brook and rainbow trout and their congen- 
ers, while along the borders are the Allegany 
and Tunungwant Rivers with some broad back- 
water areas of marsh and lagoon. There is 
also a small artificial lake at the school and a 
larger one in process of formation near the 
park headquarters. 

It is a notable feature of the setting that, 
being within an area of some 65,000 acres 
under care of the state, much of the wild life 
is protected, and so one may oceasionally ob- 
serve in a wild state bear, deer, raccoon and 
porcupine, besides observing daily the abundant 
smaller mammals—squirrels, chipmunks, field- 
mice, and, less frequently, jumping mice, shrews 
and others. There are few places, in fact, 
where small animals in great variety can be so 
readily observed and collected. Under the con- 
ditions of conservation applicable in the greater 
part of the park area one may feel assured that 
animals and plants will be found in all future 
times in as nearly a primitive setting as is pos- 
sible in a country that has been once timbered. 

The school is not a biological station, though 
offering some of the advantages of such a sta- 
tion. It is broader in scope. Geology is a de- 
partment of study coordinate with botany and 
zoology. It is a significant feature of the school 
that the physical features of the earth may be 
studied in correlation with the organic life that 
inhabits and modifies the surface. On the 
other hand, one whose primary interest is in 
the relations of plants or animals to their 
environments may at the same time take special 
studies in the physical features of the environ- 
ment. For those whose immediate interest is 
in other lines the school offers a course in 
nature study and special work in the study of 
birds; finally, for those whose interest in natu- 
ral history is associated with an intention to 
take part in the management of public parks 
and forests, there is opportunity for clinical ob- 
servations not only in a state park that is 
pioneering in its mode of development, but also 
in the contiguous Allegany National Forest in 
Pennsylvania. Each of the five departments 
is conducted by an instructor giving full time to 
teaching and related investigations. 
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A word should be said as to the geological 
features of the environment. The region js 
most favorable for studies of some of the fun- 
damental principles of geology, including the 
effects of glaciation, the modification induced 
by glaciation in adjacent non-glaciated areas, 
and the work of running water as demonstrated 
in a maturely dissected plateau. Numerous 
zones of the upper Devonian are extremely 
fossiliferous with a wide range of plant and 
animal remains. The Bradford and Warren 
oil-fields, now actively worked, are close at 
hand, while coal mine workings and shale and 
gravel-pits give additional opportunities for 
study of the history of the earth. 

The school is provided with forty cabins, in- 
eluding a main school building forty-eight by 
ninety-six feet, with assembly room, library and 
laboratories, a dining hall, outdoor museum, 
classrooms and eabins for the staff and students. 
The student cabins are adapted to the climate 
and the conditions of the school, each cabin for 
the students having two sleeping rooms and a 
workroom, with sides half-walled and_half- 
sereened, but wholly closable by drop shutters. 
All are electrically lighted to make night study 
practicable, and running water-taps are near 
each cabin. School buildings and living cabins 
are so distributed through thick forest that, even 
when indoors, one works and lives as close to 
nature as is consistent with the need for shelter 
and protection from the weather. Animals in 
the wild may frequently be observed from the 
steps of one’s cabin. In general, however, the 
work is conducted out-of-doors as much as 
practicable, and the schedule of classes is ar- 
ranged to make as close a correlation as is 
practicable between indoor and outdoor work. 
No class period is less than a full day, so that 
the instructor may make each time whatever 
adjustment of field and laboratory work is ap- 
propriate to the special study of the day. 

The Allegany School of Natural History was 
inaugurated in 1927 under the auspices of sev- 
eral cooperating organizations. It owes its 
origin to the initiative of Mr. Chauneey Hamlin, 
president of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Seiences, who secured the cooperation of Dr. 
Charles C. Adams, director of the New York 
State Museum at Albany. Through these the 
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cooperation of the Allegany state park commis- 
sion was secured.? 

The state park authorities of New York, 
having seen the wisdom of making state parks 
something more than mere places of recreation, 
recognizing the edueational possibilities of areas 
of primitive nature and seeking all effective 
means of stimulating a more general interest in 
nature and a keener appreciation of the instrue- 
tional and inspirational values of state parks, 


have made the experiment of providing grounds, 
buildings and fixed equipment for an outdoor 
schoo! for the study of nature in one of the 


newest and most progressive of state parks— 
the Allegany state park. The Buffalo Society 
of Natural Seiences, an old but youthfully 
active association of naturalists and others, 
marked not only by zeal for the promotion of 
research in science and for the study and appre- 
ciation of nature but also by long experience 
in promoting publie education in the natural 
sciences, has invested liberally in the school by 
the provision of equipment and assistance in 
teaching and administration. The New York 
State Museum, of the University of the State of 
New York, has assumed responsibility for edu- 
cational policy, with the hope of incorporating 
the school, in effeet, into the educational system 
of a state that ranks second to none in the 
soundness of its edueational policy and the 
strictness of its standards. The museum brings 
to the school specialists in each of the several 
fields competent to investigate as well as to 
teach, and so to contribute to the knowledge of 
the natural history of the region. It is also 
providing a series of handbooks, especially pre- 
pared to meet the needs of the school and of 
the general publie as well; handbooks relating 
to the geology, to the flora and to the reptiles 
and amphibia of the region of the park are 
already available. 

The first session of the school was completed 
last summer, with the attendance of students 
from various parts of the country, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Ken- 
tueky and North Carolina. The student body 
comprised teachers in colleges and_ schools, 
prospective administrators of forests in parks, 


2In 1928 the school will also be affiliated with 
the University of Buffalo. 
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a scout counselor and amateur naturalists. 
While its appeal is broad, the school endeavors 
to meet its responsibilities to all students, not 
by fitting the form of its instruction to the 
variant body of the student, but by offering a 
training in each branch that is worth while. 
It is its ideal that those who go out from it may 
be given, as far as practicable, the ability to be 
self-educating in the field of their choice. It 
would do more than fill the students with facts 
and principles. It would aim rather to give 
each student the ability to continue some small 
line of study profitably and in the right way, 
the inspiration to carry on when away from the 
school and an enthusiasm for stimulating others 
to the study and appreciation of nature. If 
the school ean fulfil this ideal in a measurably 
satisfactory way, even though it may touch 
directly but a comparatively small number of 
persons, it should find its influence so fruitful 
and so continually broadening as to justify the 
support that it receives from all sources. 
Rosert E. Coker 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 





QUOTATIONS 


THE INADEQUACY OF UNIVERSITY 
SALARIES 

I HAVE called attention in previous reports to 
the inadequacy of many university salaries to 
permit members of the staff to live in reasonable 
comfort, with the result that a large proportion 
are compelled to resort to accessory occupations 
in order to secure a livelihood, and that not a 
few are obliged to live under conditions which 
sap morale and gravely impair their service to 
the university. These conditions are by no 
means peculiar to Yale. They are substantially 
universal, but they have reached a point where 
they must be given the most careful considera- 
tion, and this not less in the interests of the uni- 
versity than in that of members of the staff. 
Certain guiding principles must be decided upon 
before any intelligent and thoroughgoing solu- 
tion of the problem can be approached, and we 
confidently hope, in connection with the newly 
acquired endowment, to be able to make a be- 
ginning in the adoption of a rational policy. 

There is at the outset the question of a proper 
standard. Merely to go on attempting from 
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time to time slight improvements in salary con- 
ditions, with no generally accepted objective in 
view, seems rather unsatisfactory. In these days 
of great material wealth and large average 
earnings in many groups of the city popula- 
tion, one can not instantly say with just what 
standard it is reasonable, or expedient, that uni- 
versity salaries should comport. To allege that 
they should correspond with the salaries in 
other professions raises perhaps as many ques- 
tions as it solves, although it undoubtedly offers 
a useful point of departure. The professions 
vary widely in their financial returns, especially 
as between the highly successful and the unsuc- 
cessful of their members. It is easy to assert 
that the average salary should represent the 
ability to rear a family of three or four chil- 
dren amid simple but healthful and dignified 
surroundings, affording the children the oppor- 
tunities for good education, the mother freedom 
from incessant and exhausting household labor, 
the father opportunity for the full development 
of his intellectual powers in the field of his 
choice and the ability to give the university his 
best energies as a teacher, scholar and investi- 
gator. But when one attempts to translate such 
a platform into practical budgetary details, the 
problem takes on grave complications, for tastes 
and inherited standards vary widely, physical 
health and strength vary still more and shrewd- 
ness and thrift not less. Nevertheless, a stand- 
ard keyed to such an ideal can not be far wrong 
in its purpose. Meantime it can be asserted 
with confidence that few university salaries mea- 
sure up to even the lowest estimate upon which 
such a result could be predicated. 

One principle may, I think, be laid down with 
assurance, and that is that the nation, not less 
than the university itself, is crucially concerned 
that the financial standards of academic salaries 
shall be such that the ablest men who otherwise 
have any inclination for a scholarly career shall 
not be estopped from entering it by its sheer 
financial insufficiencies. To allow education to 
pass wholly into the hands of men of second 
and third rate ability would be calamitous— 
and especially in a democracy like our own. It 
is all very well to stress high thinking and plain 
living as the academic ideal, to emphasize the 
field of education as in some degree one of self- 
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sacrifice. Many a man would be willing enough 
to face the situation if it involved only himself; 
but to condemn his wife—very likely a person 
of quite as definite and highly trained intel. 
lectual interests as his own—to a life of ex. 
hausting and unremitting physical toil, and his 
children to constant social handicaps in the 
struggle with life, that is quite another matter, 
and unless salaries go appreciably above their 
present position, only men with private means 
ean confront the university career with anything 
but misgivings, so far as concerns its financial 
side. 

With our policy of a limitation of student 
numbers, it should now be possible for us to 
work out a policy of approximate stabilization 
of our faculties and the corresponding budgets. 
There will always be changing tides of eduea- 
tional interest to whose flow we must adjust, and 
from time to time new and promising opportu- 
nities to undertake significant work will occur 
which we shall wish to seek means to exploit. 
But, while we can not look forward to fixed and 
unchanging budgets, nevertheless, with the as- 
sistance of our faculties, we can achieve a much 
more stable and predictable budgetary situation 
than we have had in the immediate past, and 
this is a matter which hangs together inseparably 
with any adjustment of salary.—Annual Report 
of President Angell, of Yale University. 


HARDER TESTS FOR TEACHERS 


SEVERAL years ago a study made by the 
Board of Examiners of the Department of 
Education showed that more than 90 per cent. 
of the graduates of the city’s training schools 
for teachers succeeded in passing the examina- 
tion for License No. 1, the certificate required 
of those who serve in the elementary grades. 
This year, however, of the 812 young men and 
women whom the three training schools sent 
into the examination only 460, or 56 per cent. 
have managed to attain places on the eligible 
list. 

It should not be inferred from this that the 
work of the training schools has deteriorated; 
the explanation is that, due to the oversupply 
of applicants, the Board of Examiners has 
raised its standards and has selected only the 
most promising of the prospective teachers. 10 
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so doing it has followed the course pursued in 
any business enterprise. When help is searce 
the mediocre have their chance; in times of un- 
employment the more skilful workers naturally 
are accorded preference. Thus the disappoint- 
ment of the hundreds who failed in this year’s 
examination will mean better teachers for the 
city’s children in years to come. 

Officials of the public school system, undoubt- 
edly chagrined at seeing so many of the candi- 
dates prepared under their direction fail, may 
take what comfort they can from the fact that 
graduates from other institutions have done 
much worse. The College of the City of New 


York, which is not under the supervision of the 
Board of Edueation though it is supported out 
of publie funds, sent 187 candidates into the 


examination. Of these only 44 per cent. have 
attained the list. Out-of-town colleges and nor- 
mal schools provided an aggregate of 678 can- 
didates, of whom only 15, or little more than 2 
per cent., have passed. Only Hunter College, 
also a publicly supported institution, has done 
better than the training schools. This institu- 
tion, always noted for the scholarship of its 
students, provided 204 candidates, of whom 74 
per cent. are on the resultant list. 

For those who have failed the door is not 
finally closed. They may enter the next ex- 
amination, which is to be held at the end of this 
month, and under the rules of the Board of 
Examiners their recent failure will not count 
against them. They still have an opportunity 
to enter the profession for which they have pre- 
pared.—The New York Sun. 





BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


New York Experiments with New-Type Modern 
Language Tests, By Ben D. Woop. Vol. I, 
Publications of the American and Canadian 
Committees on Modern Languages, 1927, New 
York, The Macmillan Company, pp. xxii-339. 


Tus extensive monograph is so completely 
filled with new evidence and arguments on the 
comparative merits of the traditional and new- 
type or objective examinations that the reviewer 
is foreed to eschew the ordinary eulogies and 
criticisms in order to conserve space for de- 
seriptive notices. The occasional and slight de- 
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fects of the work are so infinitesimal in com- 
parison with the fundamental contribution that 
to dwell upon them would be nothing short of 
pedantry. 

The volume represents a series of extended 
investigations made possible by subventions 
from four sources: The Commonwealth Fund, 
the Carnegie Corporation, the Modern Foreign 
Language Study, and Columbia University. 
Publication was made possible by the Modern 
Foreign Language Study. 

Part I of the monograph summarizes a sur- 
vey of modern language achievement in the 
junior high schools of New York City. Part Il 
deals with the Regents’ experiments with new- 
type tests in French, Spanish, German and 
physics. Part III presents the second survey of 
achievement in foreign languages in New York 
City junior high schools. 


Part I 


In June, 1925, about 19,000 junior high 
school pupils were tested with an objective 
French test and about 6,500 pupils with a 
similar test in Spanish. There were 220-225 
tests items in each examination, requiring about 
ninety working minutes of time. The tests were 
in three parts: Part 1, one hundred foreign 
language words followed by five English words 
from which the correct equivalent was to be se- 
lected (the foreign vocabulary being “mainly” 
from the two thousand most frequent words of 
the languages; Part 2, sixty graded statements 
in French (or Spanish) followed by five alter- 
native endings (to measure reading comprehen- 
sion); and Part 3, a sixty—sixty-five item gram- 
mar test, consisting of short English sentences 
followed by incomplete French (or Spanish) 
translations which the pupil must finish. Part 
3 was not quite objective; the other parts were 
completely free from personal opinion in scor- 
ing. The scoring was done by the teachers with 
a sampling check by the central office. 

Chapter II presents the test results and norms 
for grades 8A and 9B and for special rapid 
advancement classes (which achieve four semes- 
ters’ work in three semesters.) Eliminations 
during modern foreign language study were 
somewhat greater for normal than for rapid ad- 
vancement classes, but “the most important fact 
in this connection is that some good modern 
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language students are eliminated, and many 
hopeless failures are retained.” The results by 
classes are presented by tables and by percentile 
curves. The reliability of the tests ran in the 
neighborhood of .97 for four 500-pupil sam- 
plings—a very high figure. Old-type reliabil- 
ities showed a central tendency of about .70, 
rarely rising to .80. The intercorrelation by 
parts ranged from .70 to .89. 

Chapter IV gives analyses of the validities of 
individual test items. The tests used are now 
published by the World Book Company under 
the title of the American Council Beta French 
and Spanish Tests. Pages 48-85 reproduce 
Form A of both tests, with tables showing data 
on the diffieulty and goodness of each item in 
each test. 

Chapter V deals with a summary and recom- 
mendations. The outstanding conclusions 
reached are: (1) New-type examinations allow 
a more comprehensive and valid sampling of 
abilities than do the older examinations. (2) 
The danger of mechanizing language study by 
new-type tests is largely a myth, but, in truth, it 
would be most desirable if pupils should actually 
come to know the two or three thousand basic 
words of a foreign language. (3) Curriculum 
reconstruction is dependent upon the use of 
good tests. (4) Knowledge of students (through 
tests) is prerequisite to teaching them. (5) 
Constructive usefulness is the only justification 
for tests and examinations, 

For June, 1925, the Regents’ examinations 
were of a twofold character: First a ninety- 
minute old-type examination; and second, a 
ninety-minute new-type test. The latter were 
given in the subjects of French, Spanish, Ger- 
man and physics. The language tests were 
similar to those already deseribed. The old- 
type examinations, it should be noted, are eus- 
tomarily administered as three one-hour ex- 
aminations, i.e., one for each year of language 
study. The new-type examinations used cov- 
ered first, second and third years of language 
study. 

Exclusive of physics, 31,025 students were 
tested, as follows: French, 20,715; Spanish, 
8,033; and German, 2,276. 

The medium reliability of the old-type tests 
was about .71 with a range of from .41 to .79; 
for the new-type the range was .88 to .96 with 
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a median of about .95. This results in an erro, 
of measurement roughly half as large for the 
new-type in comparison with the traditiong) 
Regents’ examinations. The validity of the 
new-type examination, although not directly 
measurable, was from several independent angle, 
estimated to be rather higher than for th 
old-type tests. 

Chapter III presents several conclusions of 
interest, viz: (1) The validity of the ratings 
of old-type papers varies greatly from school 
to school. (2) The validity of these ratings ip. 
creases with the size of the school. (3) When 
the papers are reviewed (as they are in part), 
the reviewers are influenced by the marks previ- 
ously given by the schools. (4) Failed and w- 
claimed papers are not reviewed. 

Chapter IV is devoted to overlapping of 
achievement. The mortality rates for second, 
third and fourth year students show certain ir- 
regularities difficult of explanation and not very 
reasonable. It is concluded that the Regents’ 
examinations do not equalize differences in 
school standards. It is suggested that the Re 
gents’ examination should be strengthened rather 
than curtailed or abandoned. 

Chapter V gives full samples of the actual 
tests used (old and new). The old and new 
types are studied critically relative to the ex- 
tensity of the sampling of vocabularies ani 
grammar. The new-type (by the criterion o! 
the Henmon and Wood word counts) affords 
roughly twice as extensive a vocabulary sam- 
pling as does the old-type. The new-type al” 
presents a more defensible selection of vocabu- 
lary from the standpoint of the social utility 
theory. Another weakness of the old examins- 
tions is the lack of progression in difficulty of 
vocabulary and grammar from year to yea 
of language study. 

Chapter VI indicates that the cost of read- 
ing new-type papers does not exceed one eight! 
that of the old examinations. 


The final chapter of Part IT can best be sw- 
marized by a short quotation: 


The general conclusions from the data of this 
experiment are that the new-type examinations 4" 
roughly twice as reliable and valid as the old-typ 
examinations of equal time allowance; that te 
new-type examinations afford comparable measur’s 
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for all classes in a given subject-matter in the same 
and in different years and thus offer a means of 
eliminating overlapping of classes and varieties in 
local school standards to a much greater extent 
than they are eliminated by the old-type Regents’ 
examinations; and that the new-type examinations 
over a series of years will cost not more than 10 
per cent. as much as the old-type examinations, as 
administered and read by the College Entrance 
Board, cost. [pp. 318-319.] 


Part III 


In 1926, one year later than the testing de- 
scribed in Part I, 18,870 junior high school 
pupils were given the American Council Beta 
French tests and 3,940 were given the Beta 
Spanish tests. This testing represented a second 
annual survey of language teaching in junior 
high schools of New York City. 

The main conelusions reached were: (1) 
There is little or no relation between the prog- 
ress of classes composed of the same individual 
students in 1924-1925 and in 1925-1926. (2) 
There is little or no relation between progress 
rates and degree of homogeneity of classes. (3) 
The individual elassroom situation is more 
potent in determining progress than any other 
influence that we ean isolate. (4) Achievement 
rates of individual students are apparently 
rather constant. 

G. M. Rucn 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE MINNEAPOLIS MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Evvucation for citizenship has been chosen by 
President Cornelia S. Adair as the general 
theme of the sixty-sixth convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association to be held at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., July 1 to 6. Last summer at 
Seattle President Blair presented a program 
centered on professional self-improvement. 
This year their thoughts will turn to the product 
of the classroom—the American citizen. As 
tentatively given in advance sheets of the Jour- 
nal of the association, the programs follow: 

Sunday, July 1.—The convention will open with 


& vesper service to be held at four o’clock in the 
New Central Lutheran Church of Minneapolis. 
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Monday, July 2.—There will be a general session 
at nine o’clock in the Municipal Auditorium. The 
presiding officer will be Francis G. Blair, first vice- 
president of the National Education Association 
and state superintendent of public instruction for 
Illinois. Address of welcome will be given by Gov- 
ernor Theodore Christianson, of Minnesota, and 
President Arthur R. Rogers, of the Minneapolis 
Civic and Commerce Association. President E. A. 
Hardy, of the Canadian Teachers Federation, will 
bring greetings from his organization. President 
Adair will speak on the theme of the convention. 

A general session will be held in the evening, 
presided over by Superintendent Thomas R. Cole, 
of Seattle, Wash. The speakers will be Mary 
Stewart, newspaper writer, Boston; Samuel 
Crowther, author, Bayside, Long Island; Zona 
Gale, author, Portage, Wis., and Daniel L. Marsh, 
president of Boston University. 

Tuesday, July 3.—The day’s program includes 
the first business session of the Representative 
Assembly and a general session. At the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, greetings will be presented on 
behalf of the National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools by Principal Robert R. Moton, 
Tuskegee Institute, Ala. Reports will be made by 
Sarah T. Muir, Lincoln, Nebr., chairman of the 
Committee on Ethies; William M. Davidson, super- 
intendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman of 
the Legislative Commission; Jean L. Soules, Spo- 
kane, Wash., president, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, and J. Stevens Kadesch, Medford, Mass., 
president, Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 

The general session will be a Symposium on Citi- 
zenship Training. The program will be devoted to 
citizenship training in the schools. The speakers 
will be A. G. Crane, president, University of 
Wyoming; F. M. Gregg, Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; Agnes Samuelson, state superintendent of 
public instruction for Iowa, and Sally Lucas Jean, 
New York City. C. J. Heatwole, secretary, Vir- 
ginia Education Association, will preside. 

On Tuesday evening there will be addresses on 
citizenship by Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk, Va.; 
H. B. Wilson, director, American Junior Red Cross; 
Walter R. Siders, field representative, World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, and James C. 
Yen, general director, National Association for 
Mass Education in China. Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart, director, National Illiteracy Crusade, 
Washington, D. C., will preside. 

Wednesday, July 4.—John J. Tigert, United 
States Commissioner of Education, will preside at 
the morning session when the convention visitors 
and citizens of Minneapolis will observe Inde- 
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pendence Day. The principal speaker will be 
Senator Simeon D. Fess, of Ohio, who will be in- 
troduced by Mayor George E. Leach, of Minne- 
apolis. A reception to convention visitors will be 
given Wednesday evening. 

Thursday, July 5.—The day’s program includes 
the second business session of the Representative 
Assembly and the continuation of the Symposium 
of Citizenship Training. At the Representative 
Assembly the speakers will be Fred M. Hunter, 
chairman of the Committee on Tenure; L. R. Alder- 
man, specialist in adult education, United States 
Bureau of Education, representing the Department 
of Adult Education; E. Ruth Pyrtle, Lincoln, 
Nebr., chairman of the Committee on Retirement 
Allowances, and William McKinley Robinson, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., president, Department of Rural 
Education. 

Florence M. Hale, state agent for rural educa- 
tion, Augusta, Maine, will preside at the Sym- 
posium for Citizenship Training. The speakers will 
be Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, president, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Austin, Texas; 
Hugh 8S. Magill, general secretary, International 
Council of Religious Education, Chicago; Edward 
A. Filene, president, William Filene’s Sons Co., 
Boston, and John W. Withers, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, New York City. 

At the general session on Thursday evening the 
theme will be: The Standards and Ideals of 
National Organizations have an Important Bearing 
on Citizenship. The speakers will be H. C. Horack, 
adviser on legal education and admission to the 
bar, Iowa City; W. J. Mayo, surgeon, Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., and Mary MecSkimmon, Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Friday, July 6.—The third and final business 
session of the Representative Assembly will be held 
at nine o’clock in the Municipal Auditorium with 
President Adair in the chair. Greetings will be 
presented from the teachers of Hawaii by F. E. 
Howard, president of the Hawaiian Education 
Association. The report of the special Committee 
on Delegate Representation and Kindred Questions 
will be presented by P. P. Claxton, superintendent 
of schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma., chairman of the 
committee. 





REPORTS 


RESEARCH FELLOWS OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


THe Social Science Research Council an- 
nounces the appointment of twenty-one research 
fellows for the year 1928-29. The fellowships 
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are in the fields of anthropology, economics, 
human geography, political science, law, Dsy- 
chology, sociology and history. The fellowships 
are granted to American investigators, both men 
and women, of outstanding promise in the socig) 
sciences. All are under thirty-five years of age 
and have received the doctor’s degree. Follow. 
ing is the list of fellows and their research 
problems: 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Ruth L. Bunzel (Columbia University) : ‘‘Socia) 
Adjustments in a Primitive Pueblo Community.” 
Place of study: New Mexico. 

Charlotte Day Gower (Institute for Juvenile Re 
search, Chicago): ‘‘An Ethnological and Sociolog 
ical Study of a Typical Sicilian Village Community 
as a Contribution to the Background of the Prob. 
lem of the Sicilian Immigrant to the United 
States.’’ Place of study: Sicily. 

Margaret Mead (American Museum of Natural 
History): ‘‘The Mental Development of Young 
Children among a Primitive People.’’ Place of 
study: Melanesia. 


Economics 


William Thomas Ham (Harvard University): 
‘«Employment Relations in the Construction Indus 
tries of England, Germany and France.’’ Place 
of study: England, Germany and France. 

Elmo Paul Hohman (Northwestern University): 
‘*A Comparative Study of American and European 
Seagoing Labor in the Twentieth Century, wit) 
Special Reference to the Operation of the LaFol 
lette Seamen’s Act.’’ Place of study: Leading 
ports of Europe and the United States. 

Helen Fisher Hohman (University of Chicago): 
‘*The Development of Population Theory in Ex 
gland during the Nineteenth Century, with Special 
Reference to the Influence of Population Doctrine 
on Problems of Poverty.’’ Place of study: Dx 
gland. 

George Shorey Peterson (University of Michi 
gan): ‘‘The Development of the Motor Transpor' 
Industry, with Special Reference to its Adjust 
ment to Existing Transport Agencies and Its Pub- 
lie Control.’’? Place of study: United States and 
England. 

Max Judd Wasserman (University of Illinois): 
‘‘The Effects of Monetary and Credit Inflation 
France, with Particular Reference to French Bus 
iness Enterprise.’’ Place of study: France. 

Leonard L. Watkins (University of Michiga® 
‘*A Comparative Study of the New York and Lov 
don Money Markets.’’ Place of study: Lond 
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HuMAN GEOGRAPHY 
Robert Burnett Hall (University of Michigan) : 
‘4 Study of Rural Japanese Communities, with 
Special Reference to the Readjustments Resulting 
from Migration to Higher and Lower Latitudes.’’ 


Place of study: Japan. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Harold F. Kumm (University of Minnesota): 
‘The Limits of Executive and Administrative Dis- 
cretion in Administrative Law.’’ Place of study: 
New York. 

Harold D. Lasswell (University of Chicago) : 
‘Possible Uses of Psychiatric Methods in the 
Study of Political Personalities.’’ Place of 
study: Boston. 

Rodney L. Mott (University of Chicago): 
‘English and European Legal Concepts Similar 
to the American Constitutional Concept of Due 
Process of Law.’’ Place of study: London and 
Paris. 

Alexander Hamilton Frey (Yale Law School): 
‘‘The Economie Consequences of No-par Value 
Shares and of Non-voting Shares.’’ Place of 
study: New York, 


PsYCHOLOGY 

Thomas D. Cutsforth (University of Oregon): 
‘The Psychopathie Personality of the Blind as a 
Factor in their Economie Maladjustment.’’ Place 
of study: Boston. 

Arthur W. Kornhauser (University of Chicago) : 
‘‘A Critical Survey of Current Thought and Re- 
search on the Psychological Aspects of Labor Un- 
rest and Industrial Morale.’’ Place of study: 
England and Germany. 


SOcloLocy 
Helene Leland Witmer (University of Minne- 
sota): ‘Some Effects of the English Social Insur- 
ance Acts upon Pauperism.’’ Place of study: En- 
gland. 


HISTORY 


Arthur Seott Aiton (University of Michigan) : 
‘The Family Compact and International Relations 
in the Eighteenth Century.’’ Place of study: 
Spain, France and England. 

Helen M. Allen (University of London): ‘‘Brit- 
ish Commercial Policy in North America from 1783 
to 1793.’? Place of study: England. 

Frederick B, Artz (Oberlin College) : ‘‘A Social 
and Intellectual History of the Bourbon Restora- 
tion, 1815 to 1830.’ Place of study: France and 
the United States. 
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Michael Kraus (College of the City of New 
York): ‘‘Investigation of Non-Political and Non- 
Commercial Relations between the American Col- 
onies and Europe in the Eighteenth Century.’’ 
Place of study: New York and London. 


The Social Science Research Council, which 
awards these fellowships, is composed of mem- 
bers elected annually from the American Eco- 
nomic Association, American Political Science 
Association, American Sociological Society, 
American Statistical Association, American 
Psychological Association, American Anthro- 
pological Association and the American His- 
torical Association. Professor Wesley C. Mit- 
chell, of Columbia University, is the chairman 
of the council. Besides its fellowship program, 
the council is interested in the development of 
a wide range of research in the social sciences. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


VALUE OF A COLLEGE GENERAL- 
SCIENCE COURSE 

SHOULD a general-science course be given in a 
college? If so, by whom? What is its chief 
value if given by the various department heads? 
Should those who have had general science in 
high school be excused? Are the physical 
sciences of more value than the social sciences, 
or of less value? 

These and other questions have been raised on 
the basis of two years’ experience in giving a 
course in general science at the University of 
Buffalo. Answers to some of: these questions 
are offered tentatively on the basis of the un- 
signed answers to questions and the statements 
of 125 students, taken at random from those 
who took the course previously. 

First, it should he clear how the course was 
given. For the first semester, a committee rep- 
resenting the five physical science divisions 
(chemistry, physics and astronomy, geology, 
botany and zoology) divided up the subject- 
matter so that lectures were given twice a week 
by different members. This was done with the 
intention of stressing the fundamental concepts, 
the more interesting recent developments and 
problems in each field. Two additional hours a 
week were occupied by the students in small dis- 
cussion and quiz groups, in which the lecture 
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pendence Day. The principal speaker will be 
Senator Simeon D. Fess, of Ohio, who will be in- 
troduced by Mayor George E. Leach, of Minne- 
apolis. A reception to convention visitors will be 
given Wednesday evening. 

Thursday, July 5.—The day’s program includes 
the second business session of the Representative 
Assembly and the continuation of the Symposium 
of Citizenship Training. At the Representative 
Assembly the speakers will be Fred M. Hunter, 
chairman of the Committee on Tenure; L. R. Alder- 
man, specialist in adult education, United States 
Bureau of Education, representing the Department 
of Adult Education; E. Ruth Pyrtle, Lincoln, 
Nebr., chairman of the Committee on Retirement 
Allowances, and William McKinley Robinson, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., president, Department of Rural 
Education. 

Florence M. Hale, state agent for rural educa- 
tion, Augusta, Maine, will preside at the Sym- 
posium for Citizenship Training. The speakers will 
be Mrs. 8S. M. N. Marrs, president, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Austin, Texas; 
Hugh S. Magill, general secretary, International 
Council of Religious Education, Chicago; Edward 
A. Filene, president, William Filene’s Sons Co., 
Boston, and John W. Withers, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, New York University, New York City. 

At the general session on Thursday evening the 
theme will be: The Standards and Ideals of 
National Organizations have an Important Bearing 
on Citizenship. The speakers will be H. C. Horack, 
adviser on legal education and admission to the 
bar, Iowa City; W. J. Mayo, surgeon, Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., and Mary McSkimmon, Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Friday, July 6.—The third and final business 
session of the Representative Assembly will be held 
at nine o’clock in the Municipal Auditorium with 
President Adair in the chair. Greetings will be 
presented from the teachers of Hawaii by F. E. 
Howard, president of the Hawaiian Education 
Association. The report of the special Committee 
on Delegate Representation and Kindred Questions 
will be presented by P. P. Claxton, superintendent 
of schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma., chairman of the 
committee. 





REPORTS 


RESEARCH FELLOWS OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
THE Social Science Research Council an- 


nounces the appointment of twenty-one research 
fellows for the year 1928-29. The fellowships 
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are in the fields of anthropology, economies 
human geography, political science, law, bey. 
chology, sociology and history. The fellowships 
are granted to American investigators, both men 
and women, of outstanding promise in the social 
seiences. All are under thirty-five years of age 
and have received the doctor’s degree. Follow. 
ing is the list of fellows and their research 
problems: 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Ruth L. Bunzel (Columbia University) : ‘‘Socia) 
Adjustments in a Primitive Pueblo Community,”’ 
Place of study: New Mexico. ; 

Charlotte Day Gower (Institute for Juvenile Re. 
search, Chicago): ‘‘An Ethnological and Sociolog. 
ical Study of a Typical Sicilian Village Community 
as a Contribution to the Background of the Prob. 
lem of the Sicilian Immigrant to the Unite 
States.’’ Place of study: Sicily. 

Margaret Mead (American Museum of Natural 
History): ‘‘The Mental Development of Young 
Children among a Primitive People.’’ Place of 
study: Melanesia. 


Economics 


William Thomas Ham (Harvard University): 
‘*Employment Relations in the Construction Indus 
tries of England, Germany and France.’’ Place 
of study: England, Germany and France. 

Elmo Paul Hohman (Northwestern University): 
‘*A Comparative Study of American and European 
Seagoing Labor in the Twentieth Century, with 
Special Reference to the Operation of the LaFol 
lette Seamen’s Act.’’ Place of study: Leading 
ports of Europe and the United States. 

Helen Fisher Hohman (University of Chicago): 
‘*The Development of Population Theory in Ex 
gland during the Nineteenth Century, with Special 
Reference to the Influence of Population Doctrine 
on Problems of Poverty.’’ Place of study: 2 
gland. 

George Shorey Peterson (University of Michi: 
gan): ‘‘The Development of the Motor Transpor' 
Industry, with Special Reference to its Adjust 
ment to Existing Transport Agencies and Its Pub- 
lie Control.’’ Place of study: United States and 
England. 

Max Judd Wasserman (University of Illinois): 
‘‘The Effects of Monetary and Credit Inflation ™ 
France, with Particular Reference to French Bus 
iness Enterprise.’’ Place of study: France. 

Leonard L. Watkins (University of Michiga®): 
‘*A Comparative Study of the New York and Lon 
don Money Markets.’’ Place of study: Londo 
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HuMAN GEOGRAPHY 
Robert Burnett Hall (University of Michigan) : 
‘(4 Study of Rural Japanese Communities, with 
Special Reference to the Readjustments Resulting 
from Migration to Higher and Lower Latitudes.’’ 
Place of study: Japan. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Harold F. Kumm (University of Minnesota) : 
‘‘The Limits of Executive and Administrative Dis- 
cretion in Administrative Law.’’ Place of study: 
New York. 
Harold D. Lasswell (University of Chicago): 


‘‘Possible Uses of Psychiatrie Methods in the 
Study of Political Personalities.’’ Place of 
study: Boston. 

Rodney L. Mott (University of Chicago): 
‘‘English and European Legal Concepts Similar 


the American Constitutional Concept of Due 
Process of Law.’’ Place of study: London and 
Paris. 

Alexander Hamilton Frey (Yale Law School): 
‘‘The Economie Consequences of No-par Value 
Shares and of Non-voting Shares.’’ Place of 
sluuy: New York. 


PsYCHOLOGY 
Thomas D. Cutsforth (University of Oregon): 
‘The Psychopathic Personality of the Blind as a 
Factor in their Economie Maladjustment.’’ Place 
of study: Boston. 


Arthur W. Kornhauser (University of Chicago) : 


‘‘A Critical Survey of Current Thought and Re- 
search on the Psychological Aspects of Labor Un- 
rest and Industrial Morale.’’ Place of study: 


England and Germany. 


SOcIoLoGY 
Helene Leland Witmer (University of Minne- 
sota): ‘Some Effects of the English Social Insur- 
ince Acts upon Pauperism.’’ Place of study: En- 


HISTORY 
Arthur Seott Aiton (University of Michigan) : 
‘The Family Compact and International Relations 
in the Eighteenth Century.’’ Place of study: 


Spain, France and England. 

Helen M. Allen (University of London): ‘‘Brit- 
ish Commercial Policy in North America from 1783 
to 1793,”? 


Place of study: England. 

Frederick B. Artz (Oberlin College) : ‘‘ A Social 
and Intellectual History of the Bourbon Restora- 
hon, 1815 to 1830.’? Place of study: France and 
the United States. 


Michael Kraus (College of the City of New 
York): ‘‘ Investigation of Non-Political and Non- 
Commercial Relations between the American Col- 
onies and Europe in the Eighteenth Century.’’ 
Place of study: New York and London. 


The Social Science Research Council, which 
awards these fellowships, is composed of mem- 
bers elected annually from the American Eco- 
nomie Association, American Political Science 
Association, American Sociological Society, 
American Statistical Association, American 
Psychological Association, American Anthro- 
pological Association and the American His- 
torical Association. Professor Wesley C. Mit- 
chell, of Columbia University, is the chairman 
of the council. Besides its fellowship program, 
the council is interested in the development of 
a wide range of research in the social sciences. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


VALUE OF A COLLEGE GENERAL- 
SCIENCE COURSE 

SHOULD a general-science course be given in a 
college? If so, by whom? What is its chief 
value if given by the various department heads? 
Should those who have had general science in 
high school be excused? Are the physical 
sciences of more value than the social sciences, 
or of less value? 

These and other questions have been raised on 
the basis of two years’ experience in giving a 
course in general science at the University of 
Buffalo. Answers to some of: these questions 
are offered tentatively on the basis of the un- 
signed answers to questions and the statements 
of 125 students, taken at random from those 
who took the course previously. 

First, it should he clear how the course was 
given. For the first semester, a committee rep- 
resenting the five physical science divisions 
(chemistry, physics and astronomy, geology, 
botany and zoology) divided up the subject- 
matter so that lectures were given twice a week 
by different members. This was done with the 
intention of stressing the fundamental concepts, 
the more interesting recent developments and 
problems in each field. Two additional hours a 
week were occupied by the students in small dis- 
cussion and quiz groups, in which the lecture 
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material and assignments from “The Nature of 
the World and Man” were reviewed. 

The second-semester course covered the work 
of the social sciences in similar fashion (anthro- 
pology, sociology, economics, psychology, politi- 
eal history and philosophy) with a similar ar- 
rangement of two lectures and two recitations 
each week. 

In general, there was strong endorsement of 
the “general-science” course as a required course 
(for all except those in the premedical and pre- 
dental curricula). Seventy-five per cent. were 
glad they had taken it. Of all courses taken 
(of five courses), it was classed third in impor- 
tance, English coming first and history second. 
Seventy-one per cent. consider it as of more 
value and importance than a language or mathe- 
matics. 

The relative importance of the physical and 
social-science halves of the course varied accord- 
ing to the number of years of science courses 
taken in high school, and according to vocational 
interest. The tables below will explain this dif- 
ference. 


Those recording high- 
school-science courses 
to the extent of 


lyear 2 years 3 years 


No. of cases 42 43 15 
Per cent. preferring phys- 

ical science 28 18 53 
Per cent. preferring social 

science 62 72 40 
Per cent. wishing they 

had taken another 

course instead 39 25 20 


Apparently, the high-school-science courses 
do not overlap in such degree as to cover the 
general-science course and hence render the 
work uninteresting. The more high-school-sci- 
ence, the more value there is in the course as 
given, and the more interest in the physical- 
science side. No doubt the difference is largely 
a matter of selection of the type of student, i.e., 
students inclined towards science have taken 
more of it in high school and also prefer it in 
college. 

As would be expected, those planning to enter 
law favor the social-science field strongly, 


1 Published by University of Chicago Press. 
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Those preferring 
Vocation planned No. social physical 
cases sciences sciences 
Per cent. Per cent, 
62 


Law (mostly men).. 34 14 
Teaching (mostly 

TD ccetesnn 65 60 38 
Business (men) ........ 9 44 44 
Miscellaneous .............. 13 73 15 


whereas those planning to teach have more seat. 
tered interests. The other numbers are too 
small. Thirty-nine per cent. of the prelaw stu 
dents wish they had taken another course, 
whereas only twenty-four per cent. of those 
planning to teach were so disposed. 

When asked in what respect they benefited 
most from the course, the replies were as fol- 
lows: 

58 per cent.—‘‘it gave them a better informational 
background. ’’ 
22 per cent.—‘‘it contributed to their ‘culture’ 
(appreciation, etce.).’’ 
10 per cent.—‘‘it aided in the selection of a major 
subject for later specialization.’ 
9 per cent.—‘‘ it encouraged them to write or read 


further in science.’ 


There were many general comments added re- 
garding the method of the course. The prinei- 
pal criticism was that the course was a smatter- 
ing of topies or parts which were not properly 
integrated. .On the other hand, several students 
seemed glad to get these interesting new devel- 
opments, even if somewhat disconnected. They 
were particularly glad to know what was in- 
volved in a subject (e.g., anthropology) about 
which they had heard only vaguely. 

I believe then, that the following points are 
suggested: (1) that such a summary of science 
is of value in the freshman curriculum, though 
perhaps not as a required subject; (2) that 
those who have had the ordinary science courses 
in high schoo] should not be encouraged to omit 
it; (3) that the social-science field is offering 
perhaps more that is stimulating than the phy- 
sical sciences; but (4) that the main virtue of 
such a course is to give an orientation and in- 
formational background, and not to aid in any 
vocational or immediately practical way. 

Epwarp S. JoNngs 

UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, 

BuFrFALO, NEw YORK 
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